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In his Annual Report to the General Assembly, May Session, 1850, the 
undersigned expressed his intention to prepare and issue a series- of Tracts or 
Essays on the nwst important topics of school ikuprovement, for general dis- 
fteifliination among parents, school officers, and teachers. Among the subjects 
specified, (Report for 1850, p. 77,) was the following : 

^' Practical Hints for the Construction and internal Arrangements of School- 
houses. 

^' Public attention is already aroused ia many districts, to the evils and incon- 
veniences of the old, dilapidated, and unventilated structures now occupied by 
the schools, and the relations which a good school-house bears to a good school, 
and it is proposed to aid the efforts which may be put fprth in such districts by 
circulating a pamphlet, in which practical hints and approved plans for struc- 
tures of tms kind shall be set forth, and builders and committees be referred to 
such buildings as have been recently erected in this and other states, which can 
be safely designated as models." 

The following pages were prepared originally for this purpose, by selections, 
with some modifications, fVom a larger work on School Architecture. The 
Essay thus prepared, was subsequently adopted by a Committee appointed to 
report on the same subject, to the National Convention of the Friends of Pub- 
lic Education, held in Philadelphia, on the 23d, 24th, and 25th of August, 1850, 
as embodying substantially their views. • The Report of this Committee is here- 
with published for the historical information contained therein. 

HENRY BARNARD, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Bartfordj November 1, 1850. 
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PREFACE. 



At the National Convention of the Friends of Public Education, held 
in Philadelphia, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of October, 1849, and of which 
Hon. Horace Mann was President, Prof. James Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington City, Hon. Elisha R. Potter, 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island, and Greer B. Duncan, 
Esq. of New Orleans, were appointed a Committee to report to the next 
Convention on the subject of School Architecture, including the location, 
size, ventilation, warming, and furniture of buildings intended for educa- 
tional purposes. At the second Convention held in Philadelphia, on the 
23d, 24th, and 25th of August, 1850, and of which Rev. Dr. Nott, of Union 
College, was President, the following Report, prepared by Mr. Potter, of 
Rhode Island, was submitted by Prof Henry, with some introductory re- 
marks on the general subject of American Architecture. The Report 
was ordered to be printed with the Proceedings of the Convention. 

REPORT, 

The subject of School Architecture has not, till within a comparatively 
recent period, received that attention from the public generally, or from 
practical educators in particular, which its important bearings, direct and 
mdirect, on the health, manners, morals, and intellectual progress of chil- 
dren, and on the health and success of the teacher, both in government 
and instruction, demand. The earliest pubUcation on the subject in this 
country, which has met the notice of the Committee, may be found in the 
School Magazine, No. 1, published as an Appendage to the Journal of 
Education, in April, 1829. In 1830, Mr. W. X Adams, of New York, de- 
livered a lecture before the American Institute of Instruction, " on ScJUwl 
hxmses and iScAoo^^lppara^t^," which was published in the first volume of 
the transactions of that association. Stimulated by that lecture, the Di- 
rectors of the Institute in the following year offered a premium of twenty 
dollars for the best " Essay on the Construction of Sckool-kottses.^ The 
premium was awarded by a committee of the Institute to the Essay by 
Dr. William A. Alcott, of Hartford, Conn., now residing in West New- 
tori, Mass. This " Prize Essay" was pubhshed in the second annual 
volume of lectures before the institute, as wfell as in a pamphlet and 
was widely circulated and read all over the country. In 1833, the Eesex 
County Teachers' Association published a " Report on ScJioolrhou»eii^ 
prepared by Rev. G. B. Perry, which is a searching and vigormis ex- 
posure of the evils resulting from the defective constniotion and arrange- 
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ment of School-houses. From this time the subject began to attract 
public attention, and improvements were made in the construction and 
furniture of school-rooms, especially in large cities^ and villages. 

In 1838, Hon. Horace Mann submitted a " Report cm School-houaes,^^ as 
supplementary to his First Annual Report as Secretary of the Board of 
Education in Massachusetts, in which the whole subject, and especially 
that of ventilation^ is discussed with great fullness and ability. This Re- 
port was widely circulated in a pamphlet form, and in the various educa- 
tional periodicals of the country, and gave a powerful impulse to improve- 
ment in this department, not only in Massachusetts, but in other states. 
In the same year, Hon. Henry Barnard prepared an " Essay on School 
Archiiecture,^^ in which he embodied the results of much observation, 
experience and reflection, in a manner so systematic and practical as to 
meet the wants of all who may have occasion to superintend the, erection, 
alteration, or furnishing of School-houses. This Essay was originally 

Srepared and delivered as a lecture in the course of his official visits to 
ifferent towns of Connecticut, as Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools. It was first published in 1841, in the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal, and in 1842 was submitted, with some 
modifications and numerous illustrations, as a Report on School-houses^ to 
the Legislature. It may be mentioned as an evidence of the low apprecia- 
tion in which the whole subject was regarded at that time, in a State which 
prides herself on the condition of her common schools, and on the liberality 
with which her system of public education is endowed, that the Joint 
Standing Committee on Education, on the part of the Senate and House, 
refused to recommend the publication of this Essay, although it is by far 
the most thorough, systematic and practical discussion of the subject 
which has appeared in this country or in Europe. And it was only 
through the strenuous efforts of a few intelligent friends of school improve- 
ments that its publication was secured, and then, only on condition tliat 
the author should bear the expense of the wood-cuts by which It was 
illustrated, and a portion of the bill for printing. Since its first publica- 
tion more than one hundred thousand copies of the original Essay have 
been printed in various forms and distributed in different states, without 
any pecuniary advantage to the author. ^ 

In 1842, George B. Emerson, Esq., in Part Second of 4he School and 
Schoolmaster, devoted a chapter to " The School-house," in which sound 
and practical views of the location, size, and ventilation and warming of 
edifices for school purposes, are presented and illustrated by appropriate 
cuts. A copy of this valuable work was presented to each of the 1 1,000 
school districts in the State of New York, and each o^ the 3,400 districts 
in Massachusetts. In 1846, Nathan Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools in the City of Providence, published a Report on the 
School-houses of that city, with numerous wood-cuts illustrative of the 
peculiarities of the lumiiure and internal arrangements of the buildings 
devoted to each grade of school. These houses were constructed afler an 
examination of the latest improvements which had been introduced in the 
School-houses of Boston, Salem, and other large cities and villages in 
Massachusetts, and have been much consulted by committees and build- 
ers as models. 

In 1848, Mr. Barnard republished his Essay, with plans and descrip- 
tions of numerous School-houses which had been erected under his direc- 
tion, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and including by permission all of 
the plans of any value, whir.h had been pubhshed by Mr. Mann, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. Bishop, and other laborers m this field —with the title of 
" School Architecture^ or Contributions to the Improvement of School- 
houses in the United States." As the title conveys a very inadequate 
view of the fullness and completeness of this valuable work, the Committee 
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reel that thev can not better promote the object of their appointment than 
* by calling the attention of the Convention to the general views with 
which the subject was approached bv this Author, and to the table of 
contents whicn will be found appended to the extracts which we have 
been permitted to make from this volume. 

" The subject was forced on the attention of the author in the very out- 
set of his labors in the field of public education. Go where he would, in 
city or country, he encountered the district School-house, standing in dis- 
graceful contrast with every other structure designed for public or domes- 
tic use. Its location, construction, furniture and arrangements, seemed 
intended to hinder, and not promote, to defeat and not perfect, the work 
which was to be carried on within and without its walls. The attention 
of parents and school officers was early and earnestly called to the close 
connection between a good school-house and a good school, and to the 

great principle, that to make an edifice good for school purposes, it should 
e built for children at school, and their teachers ; for children difiering in 
age, sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring different accommoda^ 
tions ; for children engaged sometimes in study and sometimes in recita- 
tion ; for children whose health and success in study require that they 
shall be frequently, and every day, in the open air, for exercise and rec- 
reation, and at all times supplied with pure air to breathe; for children 
who are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold days of 
winter, and to occupy it for periods of lime in different parts of the day, in 
positions which become wearisome, if the seats are not m all respects com- 
fortable, and which may affect symmetry of form and length of^life, if the 
construction and relative heights of the seats and desks which they occu- 
py are not properly attended to ; for children whose manners and morals, 
whose habits of order, cleanliness and punctuality, — whose temper, love 
or study, and of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affected by 
the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the inexpensive out- 
door arrangements, and the internal construction of the place where they 
spend or should spend a large part of the most impressible period of their 
lives. This place, too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a 
teacher whose own health and daily happiness are affected by most of the 
various circumstances above alluded to, and whose best plans of order, 
classification, discipline and recitation, may be utterly baffled, or greatly 

Eromoted, by the manner in which the School-house may be located, 
ghted, warmed, ventilated and seated. With these general views of 
school architecture, this essay was originally written." 
The volume will be found on examination to contain: 

1. An exposition, from official documents, of common errors in the loca- 
tion, construction, and furniture of School-houses eis they have been here- 
tofore almost universally built, even in states where the subject of edu- 
cation has received the most attention. 

2. A discussion of the purposes to be answered, and the principles to be 
observed, in structures of^this kind. 

3. Descriptions of a variety of plans, adapted to schools of every grade, 
from the Infant School to the Normal School, in a variety of styles, hav- 
ing a Gothic, Elizabethan, or classic character, and on a large or small 
scale of expense ; either recommended by experienced educators, or fol- 
lowed in buildings recently erected in this country or in Europe. 

4. Numerous illustrations of the most approved modes of constructing 
and arranging seats and desks, and of all recent improvements in appa- 
ratus for warming and ventilating school-rooms and public halls generally. 

5. A catalogue of maps, globes, and other means of visible illustra- 
tion, with which each grade of school should be furnished, with the price, 
and place where the several articles can be purchased. 

6. A list of booksp with an index or table of contents to the most impor- 
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tant volumes on education, schools, school systems, and methods of teacb- 
in^, suitable for school libraries, with reference to catalogues from which 
village libraries may be selected. 

7. J[lules and regulations for the care and preservation of School-houses, 
grounds, and furniture. 

8. Examples of exercises suitable to the dedication of School-houses to 
the sacred purposes of education. 

9. A variety of hints respecting the classification of schools. 

It will not be necessary to specify further the official reports and peri- 
odicals in which the subject has been discussed within a few vears past, 
or to mention in detail the various improvements which have been intro- 
duced in the construction of school furniture, and in modes of ventilation 
and warming. Most of the plans which have been brought before the 
public, and which have been found on trial to be valuable contributions to 
plans before published, are embodied in the recent editions of Mr. Barnard's 
work. In conclusion, the Committee beg leave to present the following 
summary* of the Principles of School Architecture, which the author of 
that work has drawn up at their request, as presenting the result of his 
observations and practical knowledge in this department of educational 
improvement. He has also placed at the disposal of the Committee nu- 
merous plans for schools of different grades, selected from his book, or 
prepared for subsequent editions, which are herewith communicated as a 
part of this Report. 

Philadelphia, Aug, 23, 1850. 

* The sammaxy referred to, wiU be found oo page 29. 
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In treating of School Architecture, it will be convenient to pre- 
sent — 

L Common Errors to be avoided. 
II. General Principles to be observed. 

Ill Plans and directions for erecting and fitting up school-houses 
adapted to the varying circumstances of country and city, of a 
small, and a large number of scholars, of schools of different 
grades and of different systems of instruction. 

I. COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to enumerate the principal 
features of school-houses as they are. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, 
dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repul- 
sive in their external and internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
appropriately fitted up ; no sufiScient space for the convenient seating 
and necessary movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the in- 
convenience and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of light 
falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the dis- 
tracting influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
is not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
air as have become offensive and poisonous by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the matter which is constantly escaping from the lungs 
in vapor, and from the surface of the body in insensible perspiration - 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not 
guarded against. The air which is heated is already impure from 
having been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
from the burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
G<Mi%ing in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dlA 
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fused, 80 that one portion of a school-room is frequently overheated, 
while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
the comfort and convenience of the scholars, and the easy supervision 
CD the part of the teacher. The seats are too high and too long, with 
no suitable support for the back, and especially for the younger chil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seats, and are either attached 
to the wall on three sides of the room, so. that the faces of the schol- 
ars are turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are at- 
tached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The aisles are not so arranged that each scholar can go to 
and from his seat, change his position, have access to his books, at- 
tend to his own business, be seen and approached by the teacher, 
.without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, thermometer, 
and other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well 
regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrangements 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye, no scrapers and mats 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when performing the most private 
oflSces of nature. 

Lest the author should be thought to exaggerate the deficiencies of 
school-houses as they have been heretofore constructed, and as they are 
now almost universally found wherever public attention has not been 
earnestly, perseveringly, and judiciously called to their improvement, the 
following extracts from recent official school documents Eire inserted, re- 
specting the condition of school-houses in states where pubUc education 
has received the most attention. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ExTRACT/rom the " First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 

of Commissioner 8 of Common Schools for 1838-39, 

" In the whole field of school improvement there is no more pressing 
need of immediate action than here. I present with much hesitation, 
the result of my examinations eis to several hundred school-houses in dif-^ 
ferent parts of the State. I will say, generally, that the location of the 
school-house, instead of being retired, shaded, healthy, attractive, is in 
some cases decidedly unhealthy, exposed freely to the sun and storm, and 
in nearly all, on one or more puljlic streets, where the passing of objects, 
the noise and the dust, are a perpetual annoyance to teacher and scholar, 
— ^that no play-ground is afibrded for the scholar except the highway, — 
that the size is too small for even the average attendance of the scholars, 
— ^that not one in a hundred has any other provision for a constant supply 
of that indispensable element of health and life, pure air, except the 
rents and crevices which time and wanton mischief have made; that tlie 
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seats and desks are not, in a majority of cases, adapted to children of different 
sizes Eind ages, but on the other hand are calculated to induce physical 
deformity, and ill-health, and not in a few instances (I state this on the 
authority of physicians who were professionally acquainted with the 
cases,) have actually resulted in this — ancj that in the mode of warming 
rooms, sufficient regard is not had either to the comfort and health of the 
scholar, or to economy. 

That I have not stated these deficiencies too strongly, I beg leave to 
refer you to the accompanying returns, respecting the condition of school- 
houses in more than eight hundred districts in the State, and in more 
than forty particulars in each. These returns were made from actual 
inspection and measurement of school-houses by teachers and others. 
An abstract of them in part will be found annexed, together with ex- 
tracts from letters received from school oflicers on the subject. I might 
accumulate evidence of the necessity of improvement here for every 
district in the State. Without improvement m many particulars which 
concern the health, the manners and morals of those who attend school, 
it is in vain to expect that parents who put a proper estimate, not only 
on the intellectual, but the physical and moral culture of their children, 
will send to the district school. ^ 

The following extracts are taken from official documents, published in 
1846 and 1847, and fair specimens of the manner in which school-houses 
are spoken of, in the reports of local committees, from different parts of 
the State. 

<< In one district the school-house stands on the highway, with eighty 
pupils enrolled as in attendance, in a room nineteen and a half feet 
square, without any outbuildings of smy kind. 

In another in the same town, the school-house is less than seven feet 
high, and the narrow slab seats are twenty-one inches high, (four inches 
higher than ordinary chairs.) The walls, desks, &c., are cut and meirked 
with all sorts of images, some of which would make heathens blush. 

In Euiother, the room is fourteen feet square, and six feet five inches 
high. The walls are very black." 

" In this town there is one of the most venerable school servants in the 
State. The room is small, and less than seven feet high. Slab seats 
extend around three sides of the room, and are too hi^h for men. The 
skill of several generations must have been expended m illustratiBg the 
walls with lamp smoke and coal images. The crevices^ of the floor will 
admit any quantity of cold air. The door sill and part, of the house 
sill have rotted away. The day I visited it, the teacher and pupils were 
huddled around the stove." 

" In one district, the house stands near the travelled road, is low and 
small, being only seventeen feet by seventeen, and seven feet two 
mches high, for the accommodation of sixty or seventy pupils. The 
seats on the outside are from seventeen to eighteen mcnes. The 
walls, door, and sides of the house are disfigured with obscene images." 

^ There are only three good school-houses in the society ; only three 
that have any out-houses. The rest of the school-houses are in a miser- 
able condition. One is thirty-five or forty years old. Most of them 
have only slab seats, with the legs sticking through, upwards, like 
hatchel-teeth, and high enough to keep the legs of the occupants swing- 
ing. They are as uncomfortable to httle children as a pillory. Seats 
and desks are adorned with every embelUshmenI that the ingenuity of 
professional whittlers can devise." * 
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" Two of our school-hoTiseSj those in the two largest districts, are in a 
bad condition, old, unpainted and inconvenient. They are built and con 
structed inside on the old Connecticut plan. Only one row of desks, and 
that fastened to the wall of the school-room, running quite around it ; 
and long forms, without backs to rest on, the scholars sitting with their 
backs to the centre of the room. The other two are in better condition, 
though one is constructed on the same plan as above. The out-buildings 
are in bad condition generally. One school-house has no out-buildi^ 
nor wood-house. One school-house only is painted outside." 

" Of the nine school-houses in this society, not one is really what they 
all ought to be, for the morals, health, and* intellectual improvement of 
the pupils. Four of them are considered tolerably good, having one out- 
building, the other five are hardly passable. The desks in most or all of 
them are where they never ought to be, against the sides of the room \ 
and against one end, and with Few exceptions, all of a height, with poor 
accommodations for loose clothes, hats, &c.; all located on or near some 
highway ; no play-ground attached to any of them, except the highway." 

" A part of our school-houses are comfortable buildings, but destitute of 
every thing like taste or ornament in the grounds, structure, or the furni- 
ture of the rooms. Being generally built in the public highway or close 
by its side, they are, one and all, without enclosures, ornamental or shade 
trees. But the want of ornament is by no means the greatest defect of 
our school-houses; a majority of them are not convenient Although 
there has been some improvement in those recently built, yet they are not 
80 good as would be desirable. The out-buildings in too many cases are 
in a neglected condition, and in some districts are not provided at all, in- 
dicating an unpardonable neglect on the part of parents and guardians." — 
East Windsor. 

" It appears that a great proportion of the school-houses are in a sad 
condition and of bad architecture. Architectural drawings should, there- 
fore, be scattered over the state, so that in the buildings to be erected 
those abominations may be avoided which are now so abundant." — Glas- 
tenbury. 

"The internal construction of most of our school-houses is bad, and occa- 
sions great inconvenience and hindrance to the prosperity of our schools. 
Let as much be done as can be, to remove those miserable prison-houses 
for our children, and in their stead let there be good, large, and conven- 
ient school-houses." — St^ld, 2d, 

" None of our school-houses have play-grounds attached ; they generally 
stand in the highway, and some on a comer where several roads meet" — 
Bethany. 

"Another eVil is the poor, cold, inconvenient and gloomy school-houses 
which we find in many districts. There is one in this society not more 
attractive than a barn, for comfort and accommodation in a cola day : the 
best I can say about it is, it is thoroughly ventilated." — Lebanon, 4^h, 

" The houses and the internal arrangement are inconvenient ; a slanting 
board the whole length of the house for a desk, and a slab-board for a seat 
so high that the scholars cannot reach the floor with their feet, constitute 
the conveniences of half of the schools in this society." — Boston, 

" We see many a school-house which looks more like some gloomy, 
dilapidated prison, designed for the detention and punishment of some 
desperate culprit, than a place designed for the intellectual training of the 
ehiidren of an enlightened and prosperous nation. Instead of being ren« 
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dered pleasant and attractive to the youthful mind, they are almost ai 
cold and cheerieas as an Indian wigwam." — Cha^in. 

" Many of our school-houses sire in a miserable condition, possessing lesa 
attractions outwardly than our prisons, while within they are dark, 
gloomy and comfortless. They are all destitute of an appearance of smy 
out-house." — Warren, 

" The general plan of all the school-houses is the same. Writing desks 
are placed around the room against the walls ; these are generally so 
high that it would be inconvenient for adults, much more for children to 
use theuL The seats stand in front of these, so that the pupil has his 
option to sit with his face or his back to the teacher. In the former case, 
he has the edge of the writing desk to support his back ; in the latter, 
nothing. An arrangement hke this is the worst possible. Of the five 
school-houses in the society, two may be warmed so as to be comfortable 
at all times ; a third needs nothing but a good stove ; but the remaining 
two cannot be made fit for a school to occupy without thorough repairs. 
There is but one out-building of any kind connected with me sdiooi- 
houses of this society, and this is entirely unfit for use." — Windt^ester. 

"• Throughout Middlesex county the school-houses, taken as a whole, are 
several degrees below respectability — rarely ever painted within or with- 
out, and if painted at all, they ever sifterward show a worn and weather- 
beaten coat, like the half starved, half clothed outcast of society. Yet 
these houses are owned by the public, worth its tens of thousands, and 
they groan grievously if a small tax is levied to improve them. Of the 
four locations of school-houses in this town, not one has sufficient land for 
a private dwellinff, and all the land combined would be less than an acre. 
One stands wholly on the highway ; another stands on a bleak and rocky 
elevation, and during some portions of the winter, almost inaccessible. 
This location was chosen probably because it was cheaper than the 
pleasant field on the opposite side of the way. Whv should the pubhc 
school-house which accommodates from thirty to fifty pupils, ten and 
eleven months in the year, five and a half days of each week, not require 
as much land as a church or private dwelling?" — Cheater. 

" Our school-houses are not what they ought to be either in their loca- 
tion or construction. In their location they are generally found upon some 
barren knoll, or too near the highway, forminff part of the fence between 
the highway and the adjoining proprietor, alike destitute of ornament or 
shade calculated to render them pleasing or attractive. The desks are 
almost always too hi^h and continuous, instead of single, nor is there 
generally a gradation m reference to the size of the scholar. Few school- 
rooms are well ventilated ; not more than one or two properly or health- 
fully warmed ; the consequence is unnecessary frequency of colds, head- 
aches and 111 health." — Tolland. 

The Superintendent (Hon. Seth P. Beers) of Common Schools, thus 
introduces the subject in his Annual Report for 1848. 

^ The reports of school visitors from every part of the state speak in 
strong terms of condemnation of the deplorable condition of many district 
school-houses. The progress of renovation and improvement in this de- 
partment has not been as rapid or as thorough, during the past year, as in 
other sections of New England, or as the true interests of the common 
schools imperiously demand. Badly located school-houses still ^^ encum- 
ber the highway," — "without shrub or shade-tree around," — "without 
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play-ground, yard, or out-house, mat or scraper,"— without means of vea- 
tilation and uniform temperature," — " with seats too high and destitute 
of support for the back," — "with desks attached to three sides of the room," 
"with windows destitute of glass," — "clapboards hanging loose," — 
" blinds propped up to be kept in their places," — "the wood without shel- 
ter," and " the stove without a door." These are specimens of the lan- 
guage used by school visitors in describing the places where the children 
of Connecticut are receiving their early training in taste, manners, morals, 
and health, — language which it is hoped will touch the pride of the dis- 
tricts, £uid lead to some efficient action on the subject." 

" How surprising and disgraceful is the fact, that a very large propor- 
tion of the school-nouses of our state present vastly fewer attractions, in 
poipt of comfortable arrangement and tastefulness, than are seen about 
our poor-houses, our jails, and our state penitentiary ! This remark is 
too true of the school-houses in this society. They are all located directly 
on the road or in it, with hardly a shrub or shade-tree around any one of 
them ; and with no play-ground except the highway, which the children, 
in several districts, have to share in common with geese and swine. Of 
their external condition nothing very creditable or gratifying can be said. 
Six, of the nine school-houses in this society, are wooden ones, and they 
generally bear a time-honored, weather-beaten aspect. Unpainted and 
blindless, with clapboards agape to catch the winds of winter, and win- 
dow-panes rattling, or fallen from the decayed sash, they present a most 
forlorn and gloomy aspect, which, to say the least, is not very well suited 
to woo the youthful mind, and fill it with pleasant fancies. One, unac- 
quainted with their original design, might mistake them for the abodes 
of the evil genii, which would naturally oe supposed to haunt the dreary 
solitudes which surround them. 

The internal condition of these school-houses is in perfect keeping with 
the external. In several of them, the plastering is broken and missing, 
to say nothing of the dark and dingv color of what remains. The stoves 
are smoky, and the benches and desks are so high as to be better adapted 
to the children of a race of giants, than to those of the present generation ; 
and these are hacked and gashed by the pupils, as if in retaliation for the 
torture suffered from them. My compassion has been deeply moved as I 
have frequently entered these abodes of suffering, and seen their unhappy 
inmates — the children of protestant parents — (£)ing penance upon their 
high seats, with no support to their backs but the soft edge of the project- 
ing board which forms the desk, and with their feet dangling in mid-air 
several inches from the floor. And when I have looked upon these 
youthful sufferers, thus seated and writhing with pain, the question has 
often arisen in my mind, what have these ill-starred children done that 
they should be doomed to so excruciating torture ? What rank offenses 
have they committed that they should thus be suspended between the 
heavens and earth for six hours each day ? And from deep-felt pity for 
the innocent sufferers. I have sometimes wished (^perhaps it was cruel) 
that their parents had to sit for one hour in a similar position, that they 
might learn how to pity their children, apd be prompted to attend to their 
health and comfort in the internal arrangement of the school-room. 

Add to all this the fact, so outrageous to common decency, that most 
of these school-houses have no out-buildings whatever attached to them ; 
and does not the case appeal movingly to the friends of humanity, and 
demand prompt and decisive«^measures of reform? Is it not passing 
strange, that while many parents incur considerable expense in providing 
theiuselves with cushioned and carpeted slips in church, where they ordi* 
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narily spend, perhaps, but three hours each week, they should be so 
utterly regardless or the comfort and happiness of their offifpriogs in the 
school-room ?" — BloomfidtL 

" Three of the houses are located in the highway ; an excellent device 
for saving land, but a miserable one for the comfort, safety and improve- 
ment of children. In selecting sites for the new houses, recently erected, 
a jfood degree of space fronting was provided for. Only two houses have 
blinds or shutters ; all the others give full scope for the sun to see what is 
^oing on in the school-room, oflen to the manifest annoyance of the chil- 
dren and teacher; unless, perchance, the latter has genius enough to con- 
vert a stray newspaper, or some other available curticle, into a temporary 
curtain to shut him out" — Manchester. , 

" Our school-houses, though not cold and leaky, are very badly con- 
structed within, and are therefore very inconvenient Two of them stand 
mostly in the highway, so that one passing ki a carriage or on hon3eback> 
may look in upon the whole school, and as a matter of course the scholars 
will look at whatever passes. Wnen the school-house is so exposed, it 
would seem^ that modesty in our children would require the convenience 
of good out-houses ; but this is not the caae with any two school-houses, 
in 3ie town. We have ureed the importance of these things, but with 
poor success." — Sttffield, 23. 

^* There are some houses unfit for their purpose ; the weather-boards are 
starting off, " and the wind enjoys quite freely the luxury of coming in 
and bemg warmed by the fire; and the dear children suffer much between 
a cold northwester and a red-hot stove." It is very common to find the 
school-houses mutilated by the cuttings of obscene figures ; this should 
draw forth the unqualified censure of proprietors and teachers. Further, 
there are cases where there are no out-houses for the use of children. 
This is a sore evil, and ought to be remedied immediately." — Groton, 

^^ Among the ten school-houses in this district are several very cood 
buildings ; but, taking in view the size and proportbns of the edinoes, 
the internal arrangement, the fitness of the seats and desks for the object 
designed, we feel mipelled to say. that in our opinion there are no very 
good school-houses. In some or the districts it is said the people are 
obliged to go among strangers to procure teachers, on account of the 
shabbyness of the school-houses." — Brooklyn, 

" Not more than one-half of our school-houses in this society are very 

food, if, indeed, they can be termed more than comfortable. Tne remain- 
er are bad, some of them very bad, exhibiting nothing (^comfort or con- 
venience. In some of them, there are no desks fit to be used for writing 
purposes. The seats are so constructed as to afford no place to rest the 
t>ack, or, in some cases, even the sole of the foot Many of the schools 
are aestitute of out-houses. Some of them have no conveniences for 
hanging up the hats or clothes of the children, or even to shelter the wood 
from the weather. And more than half our school-houses are destitute 
of black-boards, a fact alike discreditable to the district and to the teach-, 
ers who have served in them." — Stafford, 1st, 

^ It appears from the superintendent's report for 1847, that of 1663 
school-houses in the state, 873 have out-houses, and 745 have none!. 
•This fact is, undoubtedly, a burning shame and a deep disgrace to the 
state. It is unworthy or a civilized country, and indicates a state of things 
tl^t ought to exist only among savages. The committee are happy to 
say that we have little or no shaure in this shameful fact : but our school- 
Irauses are by no means what they should be, and call for improvement. 

2 
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They are generally on or in the street whereas every bufldioff devoted to 
such a purpose ought to be ia a retired situation, with suitaJNe yards for 
play-grounds, and convenient fixtures. The windows in some do not let 
down from the top, and therefore are not properly ventilated. In only 
two out of eight school-houses are the benches what they should be. 
Large desks running around the room for the older scholars ought to be 
wholly discarded as intolerable nuisances. The scholars are of necessity 
^ways looking into the street ; the windows can be opened only by chmb- 
ing over the benches and desks. The scholars' backs are turned toward 
the teacher; they sit close together, and of course are often whispering. 
Large girls can leave their seats only by placing their feet on a level with 
their hips, which it is not always best that Females should do. The 
smaller benches often have backs that are So low as to be of little service. 
Every school-house ought to be provided with a single desk for each 
pupil, and every pupil ought to have a slate and booKs to keep in the 
desk." — Vernon, 

The following extracts are taken from the Annual Reports for 1849. 

" The school-houses are not what they should be. Some of them are de- 
cidedly bad. They are neither convenient nor pleasant The benches 
and desks are inconvenient. Some of the smedl scholars are reduced to 
the miserable necessity of swinging in the air, without being able to either 
get a foothold or a place to rest their backs against Ventilation is 
not attended to. Every school-room should be so constructed that it can 
be freely ventilated, so that the scholars may have pure atmospheric air to 
breathe. This every one must appreciate, who knows the value of 
health, and does not wish to see a generation of sickly drones coming on 
to the stage. As a general thing, me external appearance of the school- 
houses is bad. A stranger passmg through a district, can easily select 
the school-house. If you see a very unique-looking building, a " squatter" 
in the highway, or standing by permission on the side of some Jot. in a 
corner rendered useless by a location on the border of some swampy 
moor, or on some arid field, where no vestige of life is — that you may 
conclude is the district school-house. Tliat is the place where our chil- 
dren are to resort, during three-fourths of the first sixteen years of their 
lives, to get an education. Such are the associations with their early, 
perhaps all their education ! Why is not the district school the place 
where correct taste should be demonstrated ? Impressions will be made, 
and if they ever yield to good taste, school-house associations, in their 
present state, will not deserve the credit" — Enfield. 

" Our school-houses are in a bad condition. Look into the school some 
warm, comfortable day, when the children are more likely to be in at- 
tendance, and if you please, walk in and breathe a specimen of the air in 
a New England unventilated school-house. If you are a well-bred man, 

JrovL must do violence to your kind feelings, when you take a seat and 
ook around and find that the teacher has nothing left for his accommo- 
dation but a standee ; our school-houses are hterally jammed full, i. e. 
the seats — any attempt at improvement is voted down on account of the 
coaV^^SoiUh Windsor, Wapping, 

" One district, for a wonder, occupied a new school-house ; but while it is 
excellent, compared with the old one, it is contemptible, if not wicked, 
compared with what it ought to be. The only plan about it seems to be, 
the minimum scale of expenditure. Its dimensions are too Hmited even 
for so small a school The desk or counter is uniform, and attached to 
three sides of the room, and almost out of the tallest schoUn^s reach ! I 
have protested to the district, and possibly they will lower the counter, 
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Bome time or other. The other districts need new school-rooms, and some 
talk of building."— Wbfco«. 

*' In regard to the school-houses in our five districts, only one can be said 
to be very good. Another, recently repaired, may be called good in a 
qualified sense ; while the remaining three are quite ordinary, if not bad. 
This neglect to provide neat and comfortable school-houses, doubtless 
has a tendency to dampen the ardor of children in literary pursuits, and 
in various ways to retard their progress." — Plainfield, 

" The school-room in the third district presents the same unsightly ap- 
pearance which it has in years past ; and from the height to which the 
writing desks, and slabs used for seats, are elevated, some persons would 
naturally infer that they were originally designed for a race of giants." — 
Pornfret, Ahington, 

*' Most of the school-^^ot^e9 are in a bad condition, being old, ill-construct- 
ed, and inconvenient. Especially is this the case with regard to the inte- 
rior of some of them, the seats of which are too high for the comfort of 
the scholars, with nothing to rest the back a^inst, except the sharp edge 
of a plank or board, which serves as a writmg desk, and this placed so 
high as to brin^ the arm to an unnatural and uneasy position when at- 
tempting to write. The school-houses, too, with one or two exceptions, 
stand in the highway, many within a few feet of the traveled path, with 
windows looking directly upon it, so that the attention of the scholar is 
necessarily attracted to every passer-by, thus diverting his attention from 
his studies, retarding his progress, and annoying his teacher." — Ldtchfidd, 
Milton, 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools for 1850 
contains the following remarks on the condition of the school-houses. 

^^ If any reliance can be placed on the representations made by teachers 
and school visitors from two hundred and four out of the two hundred and 
seventeen school societies in the state, as collected from written commtt- 
nications to this department in the course of the last four years, a majority 
of our school-houses are badly located, badly ventilated, imperfectly warm- 
ed in winter, having uncomfortable seats and desks, without apparatus 
except a black-board, and destitute of the most ordinary means of cleanli- 
ness and convenience. To this ovenvhehning mass of testimony (Appen- 
dix G) as to the necessity of immediate and thorough improvement in 
this portion of the educational field, I will here add an extract from a 
communication by a teacher of much experience and distinction, who re- 
ceived his education and commenced his experience in teaching in the 
district schools of this state. His remarks refer to the condition of school- 
houses in a single county — ^to three-fourths of which he had just made a 
personal visit" 

" Old School-Houses. — These are the Anti<}uities of Connecticut, rude 
monuments of art, that must have had their origin coeval with the pyra- 
mids and catacombs, for aught we can learn to the contrary, save by the 
uncertain information of tradition. ^' It always stood there," says ^^ the 
oldest inhabitant," when asked the date of the erection of one of them. 
Little brown structures of peculiar aspect, meek, demure, burrowing in 
some lone, damp and depressed spot, or perchance perched on the pinna- 
cle of a rock, as if too contemptible and abject to occupy a choice piece of 
earth,— exposed to the remorseless winds of winter, and the fervid rays of 
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vommer,— «t one end a narrow and dingy entry, the floor eoveced with 
wood, chips, stones, hata, caps, odd mittens, old books, bonnets, shawls, 
cloaks, dirt, dinner oaskets, old brooms, ashes, &c., all thrown together in 
the order as here catalogued, — ^the principal room retaining its huge stone 
chimney, which for generations boasted its ghastly fire-place, affording a 
ready oblivion to annual piles of green and snow-soaked wood, — ^the burnt, 
smoked, scratched and scrawled wainscoting, — the battered and mutilated 
plastering,— the patched windows, — the crippled and ragged benches,— 
the desks which nave endured a short eternity of whittUng, — the masses 
of pulverized eardi in constant agitation, flUing the throat^ eye and nos- 
tras of the inmates, — the unmistakable compound of odors which come not' 
ftom " Araby the blest'* — all point to the remote antiquity of these build* 
ings, and intimate the veneration in which they are h«ld. That some of 
these structures are always to remain, does not seem to admit of a ^ rea* 
sonable doubt" The recordjs of their origin, as we have seen, are gone, 
and the testimony of the past few generations is conclusive that no change 
has been effected in their appearance from a gemote period ; hence the 
deduction that they are among the " things to remain," and never to pass 
away. Though the " annual miracle of nature" may not be vouchsafed 
to preserve them, yet, like the monuments of the American Indians which 
receive their annued votive offering of stones, and are thus rendered im- 
perishable, so these ^^ antiquities," receiving their semi-occasional patches 
upon windows, upon clapboards, roofs and floors, together with the au- 
tumnal embalmment of earth around their base, and all these given and 
received obsequious to the annual solemn votes o[ the district, — stand, de- 
spite the advance of public opinion, the " war of elements," and " the tooth 
01 time." 

Modern School Arohitscturb. — It is much to be regretted that a 
work similar to " Barnard's School Architecture" had not been issued 
and circulated throughout the state some ten years ago, that such as have 
since that time erected new houses, (that are to stand forever,) might 
Imve consulted approved models for the size and forms of their structures, 
and improved plans for their internal arrangements. It would seem, how* 
ever, that enough had been said by the author of that work in his annual 
reports, and occasional addresses in the state, to have excited interest suf- 
ficient in those intending to build new houses, to extend their inquiries 
and observations beyond the Umits of their own district, and beyond the 
pattern of their own recently condemned school-house, and at least to 
select suitable locations for houses and necessary out-buildings, if not for 
a yard and play-ground. 

The material changes observed in the construction of new houses about 
Uie county, consist in placing the end of the buUding toward the street 
instead of the side^ and giving a very narrow entry across the end of the 
building,— affording, in some instances, two entrances into the school- 
room, with only one into the entry. A portion of the entry is used for 
wood, which being thrown against the plastering, lays bare the lathing, 
making the building, while yet new, bear the tokens of a^. In a few in- 
stances only have two outside doors been observed, giving separate en-^ 
trances to boys and girls. 

In most instances where the building is not erected on the line of the 
highway, it is placed only so far back as to allow a straggling wood pile 
just outside the traveled path. An instance is not now remembered 
where the generosity of the district has given a play-ground to the school, 
aside from the public common or the traveled highway. 

The internal arrangements of the new houses are, in mafvy instanceSj 
exactly like those of their immediate predecessors, save that in all cases 
it is beheved the old movable slab benches, are superseded by perma* 
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nmt benches whh backs. The wmdows, in all cases perhaps, in the new 
bouses, have made a sensible step dovrnward toward the floor ; and the 
desks and seats of the lar^^er scholars, have also been brought down from 
their inconvenient and dizz v heights, that their occupants may not be 
" while tn, above the world." 

Where change has been wrought in the fixtures of the rooin^ the desk* 
are almost alvrayB clumsy, occupying unnecessary portions of the room, 
and rendering them inconvenient for the evolutions of the school. 

Ventilation has received a passing thought in the erection of most of 
the new houses, yet its importance is not probably fully appreciated, nor 
the best methods of securing it clearly understood. Some ventilate from 
the windows so successfully, as to part with the warm air almost entirely, 
and at the same time to retain the offensive ^sses and odors of the room. 
Some ventilators are platoed in the ceiling m the comers of the roomis 
others are placed immediately over the stove pipe, — some are movable, 
and moved with a cord, — others are simply a scuttle, expected to rise by 
the expansive power of the gases, as safety valves of engines operate by 
accumulation of steam. 

The substitution of stoves (mainly box stoves,) for the engulphing fire 
place, as a means of warming school-rooms, is noticed in the new house*. 

Op School-Houses generally.— To ascertain if improvement has . 
been effected in this class of structures in the state, we must resort to one 
or two devices of the astronomer, in observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, viz.. to notice their respective positions at different and remote 
periods of time. The progress of improvement has been so slow, (if im- 
provement has been made in school-houses.) that an observer from year 
to year only, might be at a loss to know ttiat such was the fact ; but a 
comparison of the structures fifteen or twenty years ago, with the build- 
ings now occupied for schools, will doubtless enable one to say that pro- 
gress has been made. It is stated on very creditable authority that in 
some societies and some towns, one^ and in some instances, more than one 
house has been built, and one or more has been fainted. 

The contributions upon old hats, upon writing books that are " writ 
through," dbc, &c., are levied less frequently than formerly to repel the 
winds at the windows ; fewer clapboards are now seen swinging gaily by 
a single nail, than in bye-gone days ; the asthmatic wheezing of the 
winds through the uncounted apertures is hushed, and the pupils enjoy 
an irrigation through the roof less frequently than formerly. Curtains 
are occasionally found to protect the eyes of the pupils from the blinding 
rays of the sun ; the comfort of the smaller children is materially increas- 
ed by the addition of backs to their hard seats ; the desks and seats of the 
larger pupils have descended toward the floor; the use of stoves giving 
a comfortable temperature to the rooms, instead of the former eq^uatorial 
heat and the pokir cold ; in rare instances the ingenious designs m chalk 
and charcoal upon the walls and ceiling have retired behind a coating of 
whitewash, and tJie yawning fire-place has been plastered over. All 
these movements distmctly indicate that vitality at least exists among the 
people of this commonwealth, and that the heat good of their children^ as 
Ihey tell us, lies nearest their hearts, 

U is earnestly hoped that all persons will be open to conviction and 
receive the above statement of facts as a perfect demonstration of the 
earnestness of the community for the well being of the schools. 

When we come to the et ceteras of the school-rooms, such as shovel 
and tongs, brooms, brushes, bells, globes, sinks, wash-basins, towels, pegs, 
hooks and shelves for hats, clothing, &c., it is feared such great, such mo- 
mentous changes, such rapid advances, will not appear to have been 
made ; probably not three districts in the county have gone so fast, or so 
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far in advance of the others as to have procured all these articles ; proba* 
bly not more than half a dozen districts have supposed it important, that 
even a mat and scraper are necessary for pupils to use afler walking, per- 
haps a mile in the mud ; yet we should oe doing them injustice m not 
supposing that they really feel this quenchless interest, which they repre- 
sent themselves as possessing for their children, and should greatly mis- 
judge them if we supposed them not doing all in their power to encourage 
their children in obtaining useful knowledge, and in cultivating the minor 
virtues while in school 

Out-buildings. — An appalling chapter might be written^ on the evils, 
the almost inevitable resmts of neglecting to provide these mdispensable 
appendages to school-houses in our state. Who can dulj estimate the 
final consequences of the first shock given to female delicacy, from the 
necessary exposure, to which the girls in the public schools are inevitably 
subjected ; and what must be the legitimate results of these frequent ex- 
posures during the school-going years of youth ? What quenchless fires 
of passion have been kindled within the bosom of the young of both sexes 
by these exposures, fires that have raged to the consuming of personal 
happiness, to the prevention of scholastic improvement, and to the de- 
struction of personal character? again, what disgust has been created in 
both sexes by the results of not having the appropriate retirements which 
nature imperiously demands 1 and finally, may not the disinclination, the 
aversion of large numbers of families, of mothers especially, to sending 
their daughters to the public schools, have been created by tne sufferings 
they themselves have endured, from the above cause ; and an unwilling- 
ness to subject the delicacy of their daughters to the obnoxious tnal? 
Were the question not so peculiar as almost to defy examination, it is 
apprehended this would be found to be the truth. Will it not seem in- 
credible, even to Connecticut men, to be informed that less than one-half 
of the school-houses in this commonwealth are without these necessary 
buildings? yet such is probably the fact ; thus dooming thousands of girls 
to bear a loathsome burden of mortification, which they cannot remove 
without withdrawing from the schools. I have no exact data for the 
above estimate, yet it is probably not far below the truth, if indeed it is at 
all. So filthy are most of those that are provided, that they are not only 
quite useless, but disgusting in the extreme. In one society of nine 
schools but one out-house was provided, and that, I was informed, could 
only be reached in dry weather, such was its location ; nor could it be 
used even then, such was its condition. This state of things, it would 
seem, should be utterly changed, and that speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ExrniiOTB from the *^ Report of the Secretary (Hon. Horace Mann) (f 

the Board of Education for 1846," 

''For years the condition of this class of edifices, throu^out the State, 
taken as a whole, had been growing worse and worse. Time and decay 
were always doiag their work, while only here and there, with wide 
•paces between, was any notice taken of their silent ravages ; and, in 
still fewer instances, were these ravages repaired. Hence, notwith- 
standing the improved condition of all other classes of buildings, general 
dilapidation was the fate of these. Industry and the increasing pecu- 
niary ability which it creates, had given comfort, neatness, and even 
elegance to private dwellings. Public spirit had erected commodious 
and costly churches. Counues. though largely taxed, had yet uncom- 
plainingly paid for handsome ana spacious court-houses and public offices. 
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In 1837, not one third part of the Ptihiic School-hdufies in Maasaehti* 
setts would have been considered tenantable by any decent family, out 
of the poor-house, or in it As an incentive to neatness and decency, 
children were sent to a house whose walls and floors were indeed painted, 
but they were painted, all too thickly, by smoke and filth ; whose benches 
and doors were covered with carved work, but they were the gross and 
obscene carvings of impure hands; whose vestibule, ailer the oriental 
fashion, was converted into a veranda, but the metamorphosis which 
changed its architectural style, consisted in laying it bare of its outer 
covering. The modesty and chastity of the sexes, at their tenderest age, 
was to be cultivated and cherished, m places, wnich ollentimes were as 
destitute of all suitable accommodations, as a camp or a caravan. The 
bi*ain was to be worked amid gases that stupefied it The virtues of 
generosity and forbearance were to be acquked where sharp discomfort 
and pain tempted each one to seize more than his own share of relief^ 
and thus to strengthen every selfish propensity. 

At the time referred to, the school-houses in Massachusetts were an 
opprobrium to the State; and if there be any one who thinks this 
expression too strong, he may satisfy himself of its correctness by 
inspecting some of the few specimens of them which still remain. 

The earliest effort at reform was directed towards this class of build- 
mgs. By presenting the idea of taxation, this measure encountered the 
opposition of one of the strongest passions of the age. Not only the 
sordid and avaricious, but even those, whose virtue of fhigality, by the 
force of habit, had been imperceptibly sliding into the vice of parsimony, 
felt the alarm. Men of fortune, without children, and men who had 
retired a family of children, and borne the expenses of their education, 
fancied they saw something of injustice in bemg called to pay for the 
education of others ; and too often their fancies started up into spectres 
of all imaginable oppression and wrong. The school districts were the 
scene where the contending parties arrayed themselves against each 
other; the school-house itself their arena. From time immemorial, it 
had been the custom to hold school district meetings in the school-house. 
Hither, according to ancient usage, the voters were summoned to come. 
In this forum, the question was to be decided, whether a hew edifice 
should be erected, or whether the ability of the old one to stand upon its 
foundations for another season, should be tried. Regard for the nealth, 
the decent manners, the intellectual progress and the moral welfare of the 
children, common humanity, policy, duty, the highest worldly interests of 
the race, were marshalled on one side, demanding a change ; selfishness, 
cupidity, insensibility to the wants and the wellare of others, and that 
fallacious plea, that because the school-house had answered the purpose 
so long, therefore it would continue to answer it still longer, — an argument 
which would make all houses, and roads, and geurments, and every thing 
made by human hands, last forever, — resisted the change. The dis- 
graceful contrast between the school-house and all other edmces, whether 
public or private, in its vicinity ; the immense physical and spiritual sacri- 
fices which its condition inflicted upon the rising generation, were oflen 
and unavailingly urged ; but there was always one argument which the 
advocates for reform could use with irresistible effect, — the school-house 
itself. Cold winds, whistling through crannies and chinks and broken 
windows, told with merciless effect upon the opponents. The ardor of 
opposition was cooled by snow-blasts rushing up tnrough the floor. Pain- 
imparting seats made it impossible for the objectors to listen patiently 
even to arguments on their own side ; and it was obvious that the tears 
they shed were less attributable to any wrongs which they feared, than 
to the volumes of smoke which belched out with every gust of wind from 
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{ndken fbniielfl and dunmeys. Such was tiie case in some honses. In 
libera, owosite evils prevailed ; and the heat and stifling air and nau- 
seating emuvia were such as a grown man has hardly been compelled 1o 
Jive in, since the time of Jonah. 
Thoogh insensible to arguments addressed to reason and conscience, 

Ct the senses and muscles and nerves of this dass of men were less 
rdeaed than their hearts ; and the colds and cramps, the exhaustion and 
d^ility, which they carried home, worked mightily for thev conversion to 
truth. Under sudi cff cumstances, persuasion became oompulsory. 

Could the leaders of the opposition have ti'ansferred ^he debate to some 
commodious public hall, or to their own spacious and elegant mansions, 
they miffht have bid defiance to humanity and remained masters of the 
field. But the party of refbnn held them relentlessly to the battle-grouna ; 
and there the cause of progress triumphed, on the very spot where it had 
been so long dishonored. 

During the five years immediately succeeding the report made by the 
Board of Education to the Legislature, on the subject of schooUhouses, 
the sums expended for the erection or repair of this class of buildings fell 
but little short of seven hundred thousand dollars. Since that time, from 
the best information obtained, I suppose the sum expended on this one 
item to be about (me hundred and fifty thousand dollars amrnally. 
Every year adds some new improveiment to the construction and arrange- 
ment of these edifices. 

In regard to this great change in school-houses, — it would hardly be too 
much to call it a revolution^ — the school committees have done an excel- 
lent work, — or rather, they have begun it; — it is not yet done. Their 
annual reports, read in open town meeting, or printed and circulated 
among the inhabitants, afterwards embodied in the Abstracts and distri- 
buted to all the members of the government, to all towns and school com- 
mittees have enlightened and convinced a State. . 

NEW-YORK. 

ExTRACTyrom the ^^ Amvual Re/part of the Superintendent (Hon, Samuel 
Young) of Common Schools^ made to the Legislature, January 13^ 
1844." 

''The whole number of school-houses visited and inspected by the 
county superintendents during the year was 9,368 : of which 7,685 were of 
framed wood; 446 of brick; 523 of stone, and 707 of logs. Of these, 
3,160 were found in good repair; 2,870 in ordinary and comS>rtable repair, 
and 3,319 in bad repair, or totally unfit for school purposes. The number 
furnished with more than one room was 544, leavmg 8,795 with one room 
only. The number furnished with suitabie play-grounds is 1,541; the 
number not so furnished, 7,313. The number ramished with a single 
privy is, 1,810 ; those with privies containing separate apartments for male 
and feinale pupils, 1,012; .while, the number of those not furnished with 
any privy wiatever, is 6,423. The number suitably furnished with con- 
venient seats, desks. &c., is reported at 3,282, and the number not so fur- 
nished, at 5,972. The number furnished with proper facilities for ventila- 
tion is st^,ted at 1,518 ; while the number not provided with these essen- 
tial requisites of health and comfort is 7,889. 

No subject connected with the interests of elementary instruction 
B£R)rds a source of such mortifying and humiliating reflections as that oi 
the condition of a large portion of the school-houses, as presented in the 
above enumeration. One-third only of the whole number visited, were 
found in good repair; another third m ordinary and comfortable condition 
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odIv in tfaiB reepeel— in other vwiis, te^eiy eufiieient for the conv^nittEioe 
and accommodation of the teaekens and pupils ; while the remainder, oon^ 
eisting of 3,319, were to all intents and purposes unfit for the reception of 
man or beast. 

But 544 out of 9,368 houses visited, contained more than one room ; 
7,313 were destitute of any suitable play-ground ; nearly six thousand 
were unfurnished with convenient seats and desks ; nearly eight thousand 
destitute of the proper facilities for ventilation; and upwards of six thou- 
sand without a privy of any sort; while of the remainder but about one 
thousand were provided with i»rivies containing different apartments for 
male and female pupils ! Ana it is in these miserable abodes of accumu- 
lated dirt and filth, deprived of wholesome air, or esqposed without adequaie 
protection to the -assaults of the elements, with no facilities for necessary 
exercise or relaxation, no convenience for prosecuting their studies; 
crowded together on benches not admitting of a moment's rest in any 
position, and debarred the possibility of yielding to the ordinary caUs of 
nature without violent inroads upon modesty ami shamej that upwards 
of two hundred thousand children, scattered over various parts of the 
State, are compelled to spend an average period of eight months during 
each year of their pupilage ! Here the first lesions of human life, the 
incipient principles of morality, and the rules of social intercourse are to 
be impressed upon the plastic mind. The bo]r is here to receive the 
model of his permanent character, and to imbibe the elements of hia 
future career; and here the instinctive delicacy of4he young female, (me 
of the characteristic ornaments of the sex, is to be expanded into matii* 
rity by precept and example ! Is it strange, under such circumstances^ 
that an early and invincible repugnance to the acquisition of knowledge 
is imbibed by the youthful mind; that the school-house is regarded with 
unconcealed aversion and disgust, and that parents who have aay desire 
to preserve the health emd me morals of their children, exclude them 
from the district school, and provide instruction fdr them elsewhere ? 

If legislation could reach and remedy the evil, the law-making power 
would l>e earnestly invoked. But wnere the ordinary mandates of 
humanity, and the laws of parental feeling written by the finger of 
heaven on the human heart, are obliterated or powerless, all statutory 
provisions would be idle and vain. In some instances during the past 
year, comfortable school-houses have been erected to supply the place ok 
miserable and dilapidated tenements which for years had oeen a disgrace 
to the inhabitants. Perhaps the contagion of such worthy examples may 
spread ; and that which seems to have been beyond the influence of the 
ordinary impulses of humanity, may be accomplished by the power ot 
example or the dread of shame. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts yrom the ^^ Report of the Commissioner^ (P^- Haddock^ of 

Dartmouth College) of Common Schools, to the Legislature of New 

Haw/pshire, June Session, 1847." 

" The success of our whole system depends as much on a thcurough re- 
form in the construction and care of school-houses as upon any otlier 
single circumstance whatever. 

It is wonderfuLand when their attention is called to it, strikes the in- 
habitants of ^e Districts themselves as really unaccountable, that care- 
ful and anxious parents have been content to confine their children for so 
many hours a day through a large part of the severest and most trying 
seasons of the year, in houses so ill constructed, so badly ventilated, so 
imperfectly warmeo, so dirty, so instinct with vulgar ideas, and so utterly 
repugnant to all habits of neatness, thought, taste, or purity. There are 
multitudes of houses in the State, not only inconvemently located, and 
awkwardly planned, but absolutely dangerous to health and morali. 
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And it has strock me with the mater suorprifle, that this is trae notoniy of 
fhe thinly peopled parts of the State, but of flourishing yillag[e8. In one 

VERMONT. 

Extract frtmi fhe ^ First Annual Report of the State Superintendent 
(Hon. tiorace EatoUj) of Common Schoole, October, 1646,'^ made to the 
Legidaiwre, 

^ It might occor to any one in trarellinff through the State, that oor 
school-houses are almost uniformly located in an uninteresting and un- 
suitable spot, and that the buildings themselves too generally exhibit an 
unfe,yorable, and even repulsive aspect Yet b^ giving some license to 
the imagination it might be supposed that, notwitnstanding their location 
and external aspect were so forbidding, the internal appearance would be 
more cheerful and pleasant— or at least, that the arrangement and con- 
struction within would be comfortably adapted to the purposes which the 
school-house was intended to fulfil But an actual inspection of by far 
the greatest number of the school-houses in the State, by Gount3r Supei^ 
inteSdents, discloses the unpleasant fact, that ordinarily the interior does 
but correspond with the exterior, or is, if possible, still worse. A very 
large proportion of these buildings throughout the State must be set 
down as in a miserable condition. The melancholy fact is established by 
the concurrent report- of all our County Superintendents, that in eveiy 
quarter of the State they are, as a class, altogether unsuited to their 
hi^ purposes. Probably nine-tenths of them are located upon the line 
of the highway ; and as the geographical centre of the district usually 
determines their situation, aside from the relation with the road, it is a 
rare chance that one is not placed in an exposed, unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable spot. In some eases— especially in villa^s — ^their location 
seems to be determined by the worth, or rather by we fDortJUessness of 
the ground on which they stand — ^that being selected which is of the 
least value for any other purpose. Seldom or never do we see our school- 
houses surrounded by trees or shrubbery, to serve the purpose which 
they might serve so well — ^that of delighting the eye, gratifying the 
taste, and contributing to the physical comfort, by shielding from the 
scorching sun of eummer, and breiddng the bleak wmds of winter. And 
from buiMings thus situated and thus exposed, pupils are turned out into 
the streets for ^eir sports, and for other purposes still more indispensable. 
What better results could be expected unaer such a system tnan that 
our ' girls should become hoydens and our boys blackguards V Indeed 
it would be a happy event, if in no case results still more melancholy and 
disastrous than this were realized. 



MAINE. 

Extract from a special " Report of the Secretary of fhe Board of Ed- 
ucatwn, upon the subject of SchooUtiouses?^ 
'^ It is worthy of note, and of most serious consideration, that a mar 
jority of the returns speak of ill-constructed school-houses as one of the 
most prominent 'defects in the practical operation of the law establishing 
common-schools.' The strength and uniformity of the language made 
use of, as well as the numerous applications to the members of the board, 
and their secretary, for information upon this subject, leave no room for 
doubt as to the existence of a wide-spread evil ; an evil, the deleterious 
influence of which, unless it is reformed, and that speedily, is noi to be con^ 
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fined to the present generation, bat must be entailed upon posterity. In 
remarking upon this subject, as long ago as 1832, it was said by the board 
of censors of the American Institute oflnstruction, that *if we were called 
upon to name the most prominent defect in the schools of our country ; 
that which contributes most, directly and indirectly, to retard the progress 
of public education, and which most loudly calls for a prompt and tnorough 
reform, it would be the want of spacious and convenient school-houses.' 
From every indication, there is reason to believe that the remark is ap- 
plicable to our school-houses, in their present condition, as it was when 
made." 

RHODE ISLAND. 

ExTRACTs/rom " Report on the condition and improvement of the Public 
Schools of Rhode Island^ submitted Nov. 1, 1845, by Henry Barnard^ 
Commissioner of Public Sch^ols.^^ 

" Of these, (three hundred and twelve school-houses visited,) twenty- 
nine were owned by towns in their corporate capacity ; one hundred and 
forty-seven by proprietors ; and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which full returns 
were received, including those in Providence, twenty-five were in very 
good repair; sixty-two were in ordinary repair; and eighty-six were 
pronounced totally unfit for school purposes ; sixty-five were located in 
the public highway, and one hundred and eighty dbectly on the line of 
the road, without any yard, or out-buildings attached ; and bat twenty- 
one had a play-ground inclosed. In over two hundred school-rooms, the 
average height was less than eight feet, without any opening in the ceil- 
ing, or other effectual means for ventilation ; the seats and desks were 
calculated for more than two pupils, arranged on two or three sides of the 
room, and in most instances, where the results of actual measurement 
were given, the highest seats were over eighteen inches from the floor, 
and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were ever fourteen inches 
for the youngest pupils, and these seats were unprovided with backsw 
Two hundred and seventy schods were unfurnished with a clock, blackr 
board, or thermometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and 
mat for the feet" 



MICHIGAN. 

Extracts from "ilnnwoZ Report of the Superintendent (Hon, Ira May- 
hew) of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan^ submitted Decem- 
ber 10, 1847." 

'^In architectural appearance, school-houses have more resembled bams, 
sheds for cattle, or mechanic shops, than Temples of Science, — windows 
are broken — benches are mutilated — desks are cut up — wood is unpro- 
vided — out-buildings are neglected — obscene images and vulgar delinea- 
tions meet the eye without and within — the plastering is smoked and 
patched — the roof is so open as to let in a flood of water in a storm, suffi- 
cient to drown out a school, were not the floor equally open." 

We close this mass of testimony as to the deplorable condition of the 
common, or public school-houses in States where public instruction has 
received the most attention, with an extract from a " Report on School- 
houses, published ky order of the Directors of the Essex Comity Teachers^ 
AssociatUm in 1833." 
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<< There is aae subject more to which we must be pennitted to refer. 
One in which the morals of the young are intimately connected, one in 
which parents, instructors, and scholars, should unite their efforts to pro- 
duce a reform ; there should be nothing in or about school-houses, calcu- 
lated to defile the mind, corrupt the heart, or excite unholy and forbidden 
appetites ; yet considering the various character of those brought together 
in our public schools, and consideni^ also how inventive are corrupt 
minds, m exhibiting openly the defilement which reigns within, we do not 
know but we must expect that school^houses, as well as other pubhc 
buildings, and even fences, will continue to bear occasional marks both of 
lust and profaneness. But we must confess that the general apathy 
which apparently exists on this subject, does appear strange to us. It is 
a humbling fact, that in many of these houses, there are highly indecent, 
profane, and hbidinous marks, images and expressions, some of which are 
spread out in broad characters on the walls, where they unavoidably 
meet the eyes of all who come into the house, or being on the outside, 
salute the traveler as he passes by, wounding the delicate, and annoying 
the moral sensibilities of the heart While there is still a much greater 
number in smaller character, upon the tables and seats of the students, 
and even in some instances, of the instructors, constantly before the eyes 
of those who happen to occupy them. How contaminating these must 
be, no one can be enth>ely insensible. And yet how unalarmed, or if not 
entirely unalarmed^ how little is the mind of communit}^ directed to the 
subject, and how httle effort put forth to stay this fountain of corruption. 
We will mention as evidence of the public apathy], one house which we 
suppose is this day, it certainly was a few months since, defiled by images 
and expressions of the kind referred to, spread out in open observatioa 
upon its walls, which are known to have been there for eight or ten 
years. In this building during all this time, the summer and winter 
schools have been kept ; here the district have held their business meet- 
ings; here frequently has been the singing-school; here, too, religious 
meetings have often been held ; here, too, Sie school committee, the famers^ 
mothers, and friends of the children, have come to witness the progress 
•f their children in knowledge and virtue ; all of whom must have wit* 
nessed, and been ashamed of their defilement and yet no effectual effort 
bas been put forth to remove them. Such thm^ns ought not to be ; they 
can, to a considerable extent, be prevented. The community are aat 
therefore altogether clear in this matter. 

We will close these remarks by observing that after an extensive and 
careful examination of the state of a great number of school-houses in this 
and other States, we are constrained to believe, that in regard to accom- 
modation, the convicts in the State Prisons, except those condemned to 
solitary and perpetual confinement, and we are not certain that in all 
cases these should be excepted, are better provided for, than the dear 
children of New England, the glory of the present, and the hope of the 
coming age. And when we regard the deleterious effect which the want 
of accommodation and other imperfections in and about these buildings, 
must have upon the ^wth, health, and perfectness of tiie bodily system, 
ujpon the mental and moral power, upon the tender and delicate feeling 
or the heart, we must suppose there is as pressing a call for the direct 
interference of the wise and benevolent, to produce an imjxovement, as 
there is for the efforts of the Prison Discipline Society, or for many of the 
benevolent exertions of the day. And we do most solemnly and affec- 
tbnately call upon all, according to their situation in life, to direct their 
attention to the subject; for the bodies, the minds, the hearts of the young 
and rising generation require this. It is a service due to the present and 
fiitore generatbn. A service due to their bodies and souls." 



a. GENERAL PEINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURR 

1. A location, healthy, accessible from all parts of the district; 
retired from the dust, noise, and danger of the highway; at- 
tractive, from its choice of sun and shade, and commanding, in one 
or more directions, the cheap, yet priceless educating influences of 
fine scenery. 

2« A site large enough to admit of a yard in front of the building, 
either common to the whole school or appropriated to greensward, 
flowers and shrubbery, and two yards in the rear, one for each sex, 
properly inclosed, and fitted up with rotary swings, and other means 
of recreation and exercise, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never neglect. 

3. Separate entrances to the school-room for each sex ; each en- 
trance distinct from the front door, and fitted up with scraper, mats, 
and old broom for the feet ; with hooks, shelves, &c., for hats, over- 
coats, over-shoes, and umbrellas ; with sink, pump, basin and towels, 
and with brooms and duster, and all the means and appliances 
necessary to secure habits of order, neatness and cleanliness. * 

4. School-room, in addition to the space required by aisles and 
the teacher's platform, suflUcient to accommodate with a seat and 
desk, not only each scholar in the district who is in the habit of at- 
tending school, but all who may be entitled to attend ; with verge 
enough to receive the children of industrious, thoughtful, and reli- 
gious families, who are sure to be attracted to a district which is 
blessed with a good school-house and a good school. 

5. At least one spare room for recitation, library, and other uses, 
to every school-room, no matter how small the school may be. 

6. An arrangement of the windows, so as to secure one blank wall, 
and at the same time, the cheerfulness and warmth of the sunlight, at 
all times of the day, with arrangements to modify the same by blinds, 
shutters, or curtains. 

7. Apparatus for warming, by which a large quantity of pure air 
from outside of the building can be moderately heated, and intro- 
duced into the room without passing over a red-hot iron surface, and 
distributed equally to diflferent parts of the room. 

8. A cheap, simple, and eflicient mode of ventilation, by which 
the air in every part of a school-room, which is constantly becoming 
vitiated by respiration, combustion, or other causes, may be constantly 
flowing out of the room, and its place filled by an adequate supply of 
fresh air drawn from a pure source, and admitted into the room at 
the right temperature, of the requisite degree of moisture, and without 
any perceptible current. 

9. A desk with at least two feet of top surface, and in no case for 
more than two pupils, inclined towards the front edge one inch in a 
foot, except two to three inches of the most distant portion, which 
should be level, and covered with cloth to prevent noise — fitted with 
an ink-pot (supplied with a lid and a pen-wiper,) and a slate, with a 
pencil-holder and a sponge attached, and supported by end-piecet ot 
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Stanchions, curved so as to be convenient for sweeping, and to admit of 
easy access to the seat — these of varying heights for small and 
large pupils, the front edge of each desk being from seven to nine 
inches (seven for the lowest and nine for the highest,) higher than 
the front edge of the seat or chair attached. 

10. A chair or bench for each pupil, and in no case for more than 
two, unless separated by an aisle, with a seat hollowed like an ordi- 
nary chair, and varying in height from ten to seventeen inches from 
the outer edge to the floor, so that each pupil, when properly seated, 
can rest his feet on the floor without the muscles of the thigh press- 
ing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a support for the 
muscles of the back, rising above the shoulder-blades. 

11. An arrangement of the seats and desks, so as to allow of an 
aisle or free passage of at least two feet around the room, and be- 
.tween each range of seats for two scholars, and so as to bring each 
scholar under the supervision of the teacher. 

12. Arrangements for the teacher, such as a separate closet for 
his overcoat, &c.,a desk for his papers, a library of books of reference, 
maps, apparatus, and all such instrumentalities by which his capa- 
cities for instruction may be made in the highest degree useful. 

13. Accommodations for a school library for consultation and cir- 
culation among the pupils, both at school and as a means of carrying 
on the work of self-education at their homes, in the field, or the work- 
shop, after they have left school. 

14. A design in good taste and fit proportion, in pkce of the 
wretched perversions of architecture, which almost universally char- 
acterize the district school-houses of New England. 

15. While making suitable accommodation for the school, it will be 
a wise, and, all things considered, an economical investment, on the 
part of many districts, to provide apartments in the same building, or 
in its neighborhood, for the teacher and his family. This arrangement 
will give character and permanence to the office of teaching, and at 
the same time secure better supervision for the school-house and 
premises, and more attention to the manners of the pupils out of 
school. Provision for the residence of the teacher, and not un- 
frequently a garden for his cultivation, is made in connection with the 
parochial schools in Scotland, and with the first class of public schools 
in Germany. 

16. Whenever practicable, the privies should be disconnected from 
the play-ground, and be apfhroached from a covered walk. Perfect 
seclusion, neatness and propriety should be strictly observed in re- 
lation to them. 

17. A shed, or covered walk, or the basement story paved under 
feet, and open for free circulation of air for the boys, and an upper 
room with the floor deafened and properly supported for calisthenic 
exercises for the girls, is a desirable appendage to every school. 

As many of the houses described are provided with very inad- 
equate means of warming and ventilation, the following summary 
of the principles, which ought to be regarded in all arrangements for 
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Aese objects, is giren as the result of much observation, reflection, 
and experience. 

1. The location of the school-house must be healthy, and all 
oauses, — such as defective drains, stagnant water, decaying animal or 
vegetable substances, and manufactures, whose operations evolve 
offensive and deleterious gases, — calculated to vitiate the external at- 
mosphere, from which the air of the school-room is supplied, must 
be removed or obviated. 

2. The means provided for ventilation must be sufficient to secure 
the object, independent of doors and windows, and other lateral 
openings, which are intended primarily for the admission of light, 
passage to and from the apartment, and similar purposes. Any de- 
pendence on the opening of doors and windows, except in summer, 
will subject the occupants of the room near such points to currents 
of cold air when the pores of the skin are open, and when such ex- 
treme and rapid changes of temperature are particularly disagreeable 
and dangerous. 

3. Any openings in the ceiling for the discharge of vitiated air into 
the attic, and hence to the exterior of the building, or by flues carried 
up in the wall, no matter how constructed or where placed, cannot 
be depended on for purposes of ventilation, unless systematic ar- 
rangements are adopted to eflect, in concert with such openings, the 
introduction and diffusion of a constant and abundant supply of pure . 
air, in the right condition as to temperature and moisture. 

4. All stoves, or other heating apparatus, standing in the apartment 
to be warmed, and heating only the atmosphere of that apartment, 
which is constantly becoming more and more vitiated by respiration 
and other causes, are radically defective, and should be altogether, 
without delay, and forever discarded. 

5. Any apparatus for warming pure air, before it is introduced into 
the school-room, in which the heating surface becomes red-hot^ or 
the air is warmed above the temperature of boiling water, is incon- 
sistent with true ventilation. 

6. To effect the combined objects of warming and ventilation, a 
large quantity of moderately heated air should be introduced in such 
a manner as to reach every portion of the room, and be passed oflf by 
appropriate openings and flues, as fast as its oxygen is exhausted, 
and it becomes vitiated by carbonic acid gas, and other noxious 
qualities. 

7. The size and number of the admission flues or openings will 
depend on the size of the school-room, and the number of persons 
occupying the same ; but they should have a capacity to supply every 
person in the room with at least five cubic feet of air per minute. 
Warm air can be introduced at a high as well as a low point from 
the floor, provided there is an exhaustive power in the discharging 
flues sufficient to secure a powerful ascending current of vitiated air ' 
from openings near the floor. 

8. Openings into flues for the discharge of vitiated air, should be 
made at such points in the room, and at such distances from the 
openings for the admission of pure warm air, that a portion of the 
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warm air will traverse every part of the room, and impart as muck 
warmth as possible, before it becomes vitiated and escapes from tho; 
apaitment. 

These openings can be made near the floor, at points most distant 
from the admission flues, provided there is a fire draught, or other 
power operating in the discharging flues, sufficient to overcome the- 
natural tendency of the warm air in the room to ascend to the ceiling ; 
otherwise they should be inserted in or near the ceiling. 

Openings at the floor are recommended, not because carbonic acid 
gas, being heavier than the other elements of atmospheric air, settles 
to the floor, (because, owing to the law of the diflusion of gazes 
among each other, carbonic acid gas will be found equally diffused 
through the room,) but because, when it can be drawn off at the 
floor, it will carry along with it the cold air which is admitted by 
open doors, and at cracks and crevices, and also the offensive gases 
sometimes found in school-rooms. 

9. All openings, both for the admission and discharge of air, should 
be fltted with valves and registers, to regulate the quantity of air to 
pass through them. The quantity of air to be admitted should be 
regulated before it passes over the heating surface ; otherwise, being 
confined in the air chamber and tubes, the excessive heat will cause 
much injury to the pipes and the woodwork adjoining. 
, 10. All flues for ventilation, not intended to act in concert with 
some motive power, such as a fan, a pump, the mechanism of a clock, 
a fire-draught, a jet of steam, &c., but depending solely on the spon- 
taneous upward movement of the column of warm air within them, 
should be made large, (of a capacity equal to at least 18 inches in 
diameter,) tight, (except the openings at the top and bottom of the - 
room ;) smooth, (if made of boards, the boards should be seasoned, 
matched, and planed ; if made of bricks, the flue should be round, 
and finished smooth,) and carried up on the inside of the room, or in 
the inner wall, with as few angles and deviations from a direcIT 
ascent as possible, above the highest point of the roof. 

11. All flues for the discharge of vitiated air, even when properly 
constructed and placed, and even when acting in concert with a cur- 
rent of warm air flowing into the room, should be supplied with somo 
simple, reliable exhaustive power, which can be applied at all sea* 
sons of the year, and with a force varying with the demands of the 
season, and the condition of the air in the apartment. 

12. The most simple, economical, and reliable motive power 
available in most school-houses is hes^t, or the same process by 
which the natural upward movements of air are induced and sus* 
tained. Heat can be applied to the column of air in a ventilating flue, 

1. By carr3dng up the ventilating flue close beside, or even within 
the smoke flue, which is used in connection with the heating appa- 
ratus. 

2. By carrying up the smoke-pipe within the ventilating flue, 
either the whole length, or in the upper portion only. In a small 
school-room, the heat from the smoke-pipe carried up for a few feet 
only in the ventilating flue before it projects above the roof, is a 
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motive power sufficient to sustain a constant draught of cool and 
vitiated air, into an opening near the fioor. 

3. By kindling a fire at the bottom, or other convenient point in 
the ventilating fine 

If the same flue is used for smoke from the fire, and vitiated air 
from the .apartment, some simple self-acting valve or damper should 
be applied to the opening for the escape of the vitiated air, which 
shall close at the slightest pressure from the inside of the fiue, and 
thus prevent any reverse current, or down draught, carrying smoke and 
soot into the apartment. 

4. By discharging a jet of steam, or a portion of warm air from the 
furnace, or other warming apparatus, directly into the ventilating flue. 

Any application of heat by which the temperature of the air in tho 
ventilating fiue can be raised above the. temperature of the apartment 
to be ventilated, will cause a flow of air from the apartment to sus- 
tain the combustion, (if there is a fire in the .fiue,) and to supply the 
partial vacuum in the' fiue, which is caused by the rarefaction of the 
air in the same. 

In all school buildings, when several apartments are to be venti* 
lated, the most efifectual, and, all things considered, the most econom- 
ical, mode of securing a motive power, is to construct an upright 
brick shaft or flue, and in that, to build a fire, or carry up the smoke* 
pipe of the stove, furnace, or other warming apparatus ; and then to 
discharge the ventilating flues from the top or bottom of each apart- 
ment, into this upright shaft. The fire draught will create a partial 
vacuum in this shaft, to fill which, a draught will be established upon 
every room with which it is connected by lateral fines. Whenever 
a shaft of this kind is resorted to, the fines for ventilation may be 
lateral, and the openings into them may be inserted near the fioor. 

13. With a flue properly constjucted, so as to facilitate the spon- 
taneous upward movement of the warm air within it, and so placed 
that the air is not exposed to the chilling influence of e;KternaI cold, 
a turncap, constructed after the plan of Emerson's Ejector, pr Mott's 
Exhausting Cowl, will assist the ventilation, and especially when 
there are any currents in the atmosphere. But such caps are not 
sufiScient to overcome any considerable defects in the construction of 
the ventilating fiues, even when there is much wind. 

14. The warming and ventilation of a school-room will be facili- 
tated by applying a double sash to all windows having a northern 
and eastern exposure. 

15. In every furnace, and on every stove, a capacious vessel well 
supplied with fresh water, and protected from the dust, should be 
placed. . 

16. Every school-room should be furnished with two thermometers 
placed on opposite sides in the room, and the temperature in the 
winter should not be allowed to attain beyond 68^ Fahrenheit at a 
level of four feet from the floor, or 70° at the height of six feet 

17. The necessity for ventilation in an occupied apartment is. not 
obviated by merely reducing the atmosphere to a low temperature. 

3 
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In the following pages will be found plans and descriptions of a 
few of the best school-hooses, which have been recently erected in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, for schools of different grades, from 
designs or directions furnished by the author of this treatise. Thej 
are not presented as faultless specimens of school architecture, but 
as embracing, each, some points of excellence, either in style, con- 
struction, or arrangement Although the author, as Commissioner 
of Pubhc Schools for Rhode Island, was consulted in almost every 
instance by the local building committee, and was always gratified 
in having opportunities to furnish plans, or make suggestions, — ^yet 
he was seldom able to persuade the committee, or the carpenters, to 
carry out his plans and suggestions thoroughly. Something would 
be taken from the height, or the length, or the breadth ; — some ob- 
jections would be made to the style of the exterior or the arrange- 
ment of the interior ; — and particularly the plans recommended for 
securing warmth and ventilation were almost invariably modified, 
and in very many instances entirely neglected. He desires, there- 
fore, not to be held responsible for the details of any one. house as 
it now stands, — ^for being thus held responsible, he should probably 
receive credit for improvements which others are as much entitled 
to as himself, and should in more instances be held accountable for 
errors of taste, and deficiencies in internal arrangements, against 
which he protested with those having charge of the building. He 
wishes the reader to bring all the plans published in this volume, no 
matter by whom recommended, or where erected, to the test of the 
principles which have just been briefly set forth. If in any partic- 
ular they fall short of the standard therein established, so far they 
differ from the designs which the author would try to see fol- 
lowed in houses erected under his own eye. But with some reser- 
vation, most of the school-houses recently erected in Rhode Island 
can be pointed to as embracing many improvements in school 
architecture. Although the last state in New England to enter on 
the work of establishing a system of common schools, it is believed, 
she has now a system in operation not inferior in efficiency 
to any of her sister states. Be that as it may, Rhode Island can 
now boast of more good school-houses, and fewer poor ones, in pro- 
portion to the whole number, than any other State — more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars having been voluntarily voted for 
this purpose in less than three years, by school districts, not includ- 
ing the city of Providence. The few poor houses which remain, 
if they can resist much longer the attacks of the elements, cannot 
stand up against the accumulating weight of pubhc condemnation. 

To Mr. Thomas A. Teft, of Providence, much credit is due for 
the taste which he has displayed in the designs furnished by him, 
and for the elevations which he drew for plans furnished or sug- 
gested by the Commissioner. He should, not, however, be held re- 
sponsible for the alterations made in his plans by the committees 
and carpenters having charge of the erection of the buildings after 
plans tonished by him. 
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In detennining the details of construction and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varpng cir- 
cumstances of country and city, of a large and a small number of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
instruction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there will be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arranged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a summer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In small village's, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
pupils. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given to 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades—viz. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or GrammAr ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of large cities, regulsirly organized 
Infant Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul- 
ture of the morals, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitations, 
must have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitation, or the 
several classes in distinct rooms under appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur- 
sued, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, much ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with aU the details of con- 
struction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of which, with explanations and descrip- 
tions, will be here given. 
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Plans of School-Houses with one School-room. 

The largest number of school-houses which are erected with but 
one school-room, are intended for District, or for Primary Schools. 



District School. 

By a District School, in this connection, is understood a public 
school open to all the children of the district, of both sexes, and of 
the school age recognized by the practice of the district, or the regu- 
lations of the school committee of the town to which such district 
belongs. It is an unclassified school, and is taught in one apartment, 
by one teacher, usually without any assistance even from older pupils 
of the school. It varies in the character of its scholars, and its 
methods of instruction, from summer to winter, and from winter to 
summer. In summer, the younger children and classes in the ele- 
mentary studies predominate, and in the winter the older pupils, and 
classes in the more advanced studies, whilst some of both extremes, 
as to age and studies, are to be found in both the winter and summer 
session of the district school. This variety of ages and studies, and 
consequent variety of classes, increased by the irregularity of at- 
tendance, is not only a serious hinderance to the proper arrangement, 
instruction and government of the school, but presents almost insu- 
perable obstacles to the appropriate construction and furniture of the 
school-house, which is too often erected on the smallest possible 
scale of size and expense. A vast amount of physical suffering aud 
discomfort to the pupils is the necessary result of crowding the older 
and younger pupils into a small apaitment, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either, and especially vrhen no precaution has been 
taken to adapt the supply and arrangements of seats and desks ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances of the same school in winter 
and summer. In every district, or unclassified achool, the school- 
room should be fitted up with seats and desks for the older and 
younger pupils, sufiicient to accommodate the maximum attendance of 
each class of scholars at any season of the year. And if this cannot 
be efiected, and only a sufficient number of seats can be secured to 
accommodate the highest number of both sexes in attendance at any 
one time, then in winter the seats and desks for the smaller children 
should be removed to the attic, and their place supplied by additional 
seats and desks for the older pupils ; and in summer this arrange- 
ment should be reversed. 



Primary Schools. 

By a Primary School, in our American School Systems, is under- 
stood, not generally an Elementary School, embracing a course of 
instruction for the great mass of the children of the community 
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under fourteen years of age — ^but specifically, that class or grade of 
schools which receive only the youngest pupils, and those least 
advanced in their studies. 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect which does 
not include special arrangements for the systematic training and in- 
struction of very young children, especially in all cities, manufactur- 
ing villages, and large neighborhoods. Among the population of 
such places, many parents are sure to be found, who, for want of 
intelligence or leisure, of constancy and patience, are unfitted to 
watch the first blossoming of the souls of their children, and to train 
them to good physical habits, virtuous impulses, and quick and accu- 
rate observations ; to cleanliness, obedience, openness, mutual kind- 
liness, piety, and all the virtues which wise and far-seeing parents 
desire for their offspring. The general result of the home training 
of the children of such parents, is the neglect of all moral culture 
when such culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of manners, 
personal habits, and language, which the best sehool training at a 
later period of life can with difiiculty correct or eradicate. To meet 
the wants of this class of children. Halls of Refuge and Infant 
Schools were originally instituted by Oberlin, Owen, and Wilderspin, 
and now constitute under these names, or the names of Primary 
Schools, or Primary Departments, a most important branch of ele- 
mentary education, whether sustained by individual charity, or as 
part of the organization of public instruction. 

No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this 
country, can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School for 
children under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a distinct 
grade ol schools, with the modifications which it has since re- 
ceived there, and elsewhere, from the principles and methods of 
the Infant School system, has led to most important improvements in 
the quality and quantity of instruction in our public schools, and the 
sooner a Primary School properly organized, furnished and man- 
aged, can be established in every large neighborhood, and especially 
in the " infected districts" of cities and manufacturing villages, the 
more rapid and more thorough will be the progress of education. 
Its doors should stand wide open to receive such children as are 
abandoned by orphanage, or, worse than orphanage, by parental 
neglect and example, to idle, vicious, and pilfering habits, before the 
corruptions incident to their situation have struck deep into their 
moral nature, and before they have fallen under the dluring and 
training influences and instruction of bad boys who infest such 
regions, polluting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, 
and participating in every street brawl and low-bred riot. From all 
such influences, the earlier the children of the poor and the ignorant 
are withdrawn, and placed under the care and instruction of an 
Infant or Primary School, the better it will be for them and for 
society. But in every locality the Primary School should be estab- 
lished, and brought as near as possible to the homes of the children, 
in order to secure their early and regular attendance, and to relieve 
the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and from 
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school. The peculiarities of play-ground, school-room, and teachers 
required for this class of schools, should be carefully studied, and 
promptly and liberally provided. The school-room should be light, 
cheerful, and large enough for the erolutions of large classes, — fur- 
nished with appropriate seats, furniture, apparatus, and means of 
visible illustration, and having a retired, dry, and airy play-ground, 
with a shelter to resort to in inclement weather, and with flower 
borders, shrubbery, and shade-trees, which they should be taught to 
love and respect. , The play-ground is as essential as the school- 
room for a Primary School, and is indeed the uncovered school- 
room of physical and moral education, and the place where the 
manners and personal habits of children can be better trained than 
elsewhere. With them, the hours of play and study, of confinement 
and recreation, must alternate more frequently than with older pupils. 

To teach these schools properly, to regulate the hours of play and 
8^y so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest to all of the exer- 
cises, without over-exciting the nervous system, or overtasking any 
faculty of mind or body, — to train boys and girls to mild dispositions, 
graceful and respectful manners, and unquestioning obedience, — to 
preserve and quicken a tenderness and sensibility of conscience as the 
iHstinctive monitor of the approach of wrong, — to cultivate the senses 
to habits of quick and accurate observation and discrimination, — ^to 
prevent the formation of artificial and sing-song tones, — to teach the 
use of the voice, and of simple, ready, and correct language, and to 
begin in this way, and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calcu- 
lation, and lessons on the properties and classification of objects, the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties, — to do all these things and 
more, require in the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found 
in one in a hundred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the 
greatest chance of success among females, " in whose own hearts, 
love, hope, and patience have first kept school," and whose laps 
seem always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be showered on 
the heads and hearts of infancy and childhood. In the right educa- 
tion of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of the evils of 
society in our large cities and manufacturing villages, and for the 
beginning of a better and higher civilization than has yet blessed 
our world. The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, 
primary schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made 
strong by deep religious principle, — who have faith in the power of 
Christian love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and 
soflen the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — 
with patience to begin every morning, with but little, if any, percep- 
tible advance beyond where they began the previous morning, — with 
prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and 
oral methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, and for 
every Other good cause. 

The following plan of a Play Ground for an Infant or Primary 
School is copied from " Wilderspin^s Early Education" We should 
prefer to see an accomplished female teacher presiding over the 
scene. 
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The chief requisites 



e the following ; 



Double Ii 

The Climbing Sland eonsisls eBsentially i . ' ■ " n' 

of a frame-work of poles, which support rnpes 
for climbing. One of the most simple and 
economic^ ta made of Iwo ordinary scaffold 
poles, planed smooth aud painted, which aup- 
port a transverse beam having hooks, to 
which the ropes are attached. 

The dimensionB maybe as follows : Length 
of perpendicular polea, 15 feel, of which 1 
feet are sunk in the ground ; circumference ' 

of poles at the surface of the ground, 11 
inches ; length of transverse beam at top, 9 
foet. To this beam are attached, by screw- 
ing in, two iron hooks, which support the 
ropes ; these are 1 1 inches in diameter, to .-cs^ 
afford a lirm grasp to the hand. In order 

that Ihe ropes ma;^ not wear through where attached la the hooka, they ttre 
spliced rou[)d an iron ring, which is grooved on the outer surface to give a 
firmer hold to Ihe rope. Both the ropea should be attached to the bottom of 
the poles so aa to hang loosely ; if not fastened at the bottom, the children 
use them as swings while clinging to them, and are apt to injure themselves 
by falling, or others by coming violently in contact with then. 

No apparatus is more advantageous ; it is economical in its erection, and 
Bol liable to get out of order ; it affords exercise to a number of children at 
the same time, a succession being constantly engaged in climbing and de- 
acending the ropes and poles ; the muscular exertion is not violent, bnt 
decidedly beneficial, expanding the chest, and giving power and freedom of 
motion to the arms. This exercise is also quite free from danger, the chil- 
dren never advancing higher up the ropes than they feel themselves secure. 
During the seven years the Home and Colonial Infant-school has beeo 
established, 300 children have been the average attendance, but no accidents 
have occurced from the use of the climbing-stand. 

The Horizontal Bar consists of a wooden bar formed of beech, red deal, 
or some other tough wood not apt to splinter or warp, about three inches ia 
diameter, and usnally six feet long, turned or planed round and smooth, in 
order that the hands may not be blistered by the friction. 

Every play-ground should possess Iwo or three of these useful additions ; 
one 6 feet from the ground, another 5 feet, and a tliird i feet high, — each oae 
being supported and fixed firmly by a post at both ends. Or they may be 
arranged so that four posts will suppurt the three bars. The exercises per- 
formed on the horizontal bars consist in the child remaining suspended by 
the arms and hands ; in drawing the body up so as lo look over the bar sev- 
eral times in succession ; in traversing from one end of the bar lo the other 
(suspended by the hands,) both backwards and forwards ; in swinging the 
body whilst suspended from the bar. 
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The Parallel Bar consists of two bars 
placed parallel with one another, each being 
from 6 to 8 feet long, 4 inches deep by 3 
inches wide, with the corners rounaed off. 
The posts that support these bars in their po- 
sition should be 18 inches apart. The bars 
should project four inches beyond the post. 
Two sets of parallel bars are advantageous, one being 3 feet 9 inches high 
for the younger children, the other 4 feet high for the elder. 

The exercises on these bars consist in supporting the body on the arms, 
one hand resting on each bar, and by moving each hand alternately, proceed- 
ing forwards and backwards along the bars ; in swinging the body between 
the arms ; and in springing over tne bar on each side, both backwards and 
forwards. 

The Wooden Springs afford a kind of exercise extremely popular with 
the younger children, who are not sufficiently active to take part in the other 
exercises. Each swing consists of two distinct parts : 1. A piece of 3-in'ch 
deal, 1 foot wide and 3 feet long, one end of which is sunk firmly in the 
ground, the other projecting 18 inches above the surface. At each edge of 
this piece is screwed on an iron plate, with an eye to receive the iron pivot 
on which the upper piece works. The upper, or horizontal piece, is made of 
2-inch plank, 1 foot wide and 12 feet long. At each end ot this piece three 
handles, formed of li-inch deal, are strongly mortised in, 1 foot apart, thus 
forming seats for three children at each end. Between the handles' the 
plank should be rounded at the edges, so as to form an easy seat. At the 
under surface of each end a small block of wood is fixed, to prevent the 
plank wearing by striking the ground. 

The above directions should be adhered to. If the support be made lower, 
the motion of the swing is much lessened ; if the plank be made shorter, or 
the support higher, the swing approaches too nearly to the perpendicular, 
and serious accidents may ensue from the children being thrown violently 
from the seats. The whole should be made as stout as recommended, other- 
wise it is apt to break from the violent action. 




The Double Inclined Plane is adapted more especially for the jrounger chil- 
dren. It consists merely of a support of two-inch deal, 1 foot wide, and pro- 
jecting 3 feet from the ground. On this is laid the ends of two planks, each 
12 feet long, 1 foot wide, and U inch in thickness. On the upper surface of 
each plank may be nailed, at intervals of eight or ten inches, small cross- 
pieces, to prevent the feet slipping. 




The use of the inclined plane is, that by ascending and descending it, chfl- 
dren acquire a facility in balancing themselves. The exercise is beneficial, 
as it calls into action the muscles of the legs and even of the body. It also 
furnishes an excellent situation to jump from, as the children can themselves 
vary the height of the leap at pleasure. 

The general use of all these various exercises is, that the different muscles 
of the body may be strengthened, and the children thus fitted for a future life 
of labor, and better prepared to escape in case of accidents. 
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Tlie house ahould aUnd in a diy and airy aitiatioii, large enough to allow 

■ spscioua plaj ground. No pains ahould bs apaied on this princi[w] and par- 
amount department of a proper infant school. TJie more eilenaive the 
' ground may bo, the better ; but the amaUest size foi 300 children ought to be 
100 feet in length, by at leaat 60 in breadth. It should be nailed round, not 
■0 much to pcerent trie children from atrsying, as lo exclude intruders apMi 
ihem, whiie at play ; for this purpose, a wall or close paling, not lower than 
six feet high, wilt be found sufficient. With the eiceptioa of a flower border, 
from four to six feet broad all round, by the whole ground, after leveling and 
draining il thoroughly, with small binding gravel, which must he always kept 
in repair, and well swept of loose slonea. Watch the gravel, and prevent the 
chiMren making holes in il to form pools in wet weather ; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and shnihe, and 
make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the walls cherry and other 
frnit trees and coirant bushes ; place aoms oinameuts and tasteful decora- 
tions in different parts of the border — as a honeysuckle bower, i^c, and sepa- 
rate the dressed ground from the graveled area by a border of ettawb^rf 
ptauts, which may be protected from the feet of the children by a skirting M 
wood on the outside, three inches high, and painted green, alt round the 
ground. Something even approaching to elegance In the dressing and decking 
of the playground, will afiord a lesson which aiay contribute to reflaemeat 
and comfort for life. It will lead not only to clean and ctHnfbrtable dwellings, 

but to a ■ ■' ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

coarsenei 

For the excellent and safe exercise afforded by the Rotary Sieing, erect, li 
the distance of thirty feet from each other, two posts or masts, from sixteen 
to ei^teeo feet high above the ground ; nine inches diameter at the foot, di- 
minishing (o seven and a 
half at top ; of {rood welt- 
seaaoned, bard timber; 
chaired with fire, about 
three feet under ground, 
flied in sleepers, and 
bound at top with a strong 
iron hoop. In the mitf 
die of the Cop of the post 
is sunk perpendicularly 
a cylindrical hole, ten 
inches deep, and two 
inches in diameter, made 
strong by an iron ring 
two inches broad within 
the top, and by a piece of 
iron an inch thick to fill 
up the bottom, tightly 
fixed in, A strong pivot 
of iron, of diameter to 
turn easily in the socket 
described, but with aa 
little lateral play as pas- 
sible, is placed vertically 
in the hole, its upper end 
standing 4 inches above 
it. On this pivot, as an 
axle, and close to the 
top of the post, but so aa 
to turn easily, is fixed a 

wheel of iron, twenty- «>.«— o_:_ 

four inches diameter, Bt,t»,y Swinfr 

•tiengtbened by foni 
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spokes, something like a common roasting-jack wheel, but a little larger. The 
nm should be flat, two inches broad, and half an inch thick. In this rim are 
six holes or eyes, in which rivet six stronff iron hooks, made to turn in the 
holes, to prevent the rope from twisting. To these hooks are fixed six well- 
chosen ropes, an inch diameter, and each reaching down to within two feet of 
the ground, having half-a-dozen knots, or small wooden balls, fixed with nails, 
a foot from each other, beginning at the lower extremity, and ascending to 
six feet from the ground. A tin cap, like a lamp cover, is placed on the top 
of the whole machine, fixed to the prolongation oi the pivot, and a little larger 
than the wheel, to protect it from wet. To this, or to the wheel itself, a &w 
waggoners' beUs appended, would have a cheerful effect on the children. 
The operation of this swin^ must, from the annexed cut, be obvious. Four, 
or even six children, lay hold of a rope each, as high as they can reach, and, 
starting at the same instant, run a few steps in the circle, then suspend them- 
selves oy their hands, drop their feet and run again when fresh impulse is 
wanted ; asain swing round, and so on. A child of three or four years old, 
will often ny severad times round the circle without touching the ground. 
There is not a muscle in the body which is not thus exercised ; and to render 
the exercise equal to both halves of the body, it is important that, after sever- 
al rounds in one direction, the party should stop, change the hands, and go 
round in the opposite direction. To prevent fatigue, and to equalize the ex- 
ercise among the pupils, the rule should be, that each six pupils should have 
thirty or forty rounds, and resign the ropes to six more, who have counted 
the rotations. 

Toys being discarded as of no use, or real pleasure, the only plaything of 
the playground consists of bricks for building, made of wood, lour inches by 
two ana one and a-half. Some hundreds ofthese, very equally made, should 
be kept in a large box in a corner of the sround, as the quieter children delight 
to build houses and castles with them ; the condition, however, always to oe, 
that they shall correctly and conscientiously replace in the box the full com- 
plement or tale of bricks they take out ; in which rule, too, there is more than 
one lesson. 

In a corner of the playground, concealed by shrubbery, are two water clos- 
ets for the children, with six or eight seats in each ; that for the boys is sepa- 
rate from, and entered by, a different passage from that for the girls. Sui>- 
ply the closets well with water, which, from a cistern at the upper end, shall 
run along with a slope under all the seats, into a sewer, or a pit in the ground. 
See that the closets are in no way misused, or abused. The eye of the teach- 
er and mistress should oflen be here, for the sake both of cleanliness and 
delicacy. Mr. Wilderspin recommends the closets being built adjoining the 
small class-room, with small apertures for the teacher's eye in the class-room 
wall, covered with a spring lid, and commanding the range of the place. 
There is nothing in which children, especially in the humbler ranks, require 
more training. 

The annexed cut 
represents an infant 
scnool-room, modi- 
fied in a few unim- 
portant particulars, 
from the ground plan 
recommended by 
Mr. • Wilderspin in 
his " Early Educa- 
iionj^* published in 
1840. The original 
plan embraces a 
dwelling for the 

teacher's family, and two school-rooms, one for the boys and the other for the 
girls, each school having a gallery, class-room, and playground. The school- 
room is about 60 feet long by 38 wide, and the class-rooms each 13 fl. by 10. 
D. Desks and Seats. G. Grallery, capable of acconunodating 100 childreiL. 
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Plan op Dibtbict School-Hodse m Gloobrtee, B, L 



The above cm represenls the front elevation of a new school-honM erected 
in District No. 13, in the town of Glocester, Rhode Island, which, for locatitm, 
neatness, and pto^rliou in the eziemal appearance, mode of seating, waitn- 
ing and renlilaOon, can l>e consulted as a safe model for small agiicultaral 
districts. The cost of the building and ftirailnre was $600. The style and 
arrangement of the seals and desks is indicated in Figures 3 and 4. The end 
pieces areofcasi iron, and so shaped, as to facilitate me sweeping of ihe room, 
and the pnpils gelling in and out of their seats, and at the same time are firm- 
ly allached to the floor by screws. This building is 30 feel by 20 feeL 

Them •---•■- ........._„. ■?„,... . ^,._.^,_. 




A. A chamber, for coal or 

B. A refdving giale with a can 
motion, by which the ashei 
are easily detached and made 
to drop into the ash-pit b«- 

Ash-pit, by whicb also the 
draught can be regulated, and 
ihe stove made an air-iighL 
Duel, or flue under Ihe floor, 
by which fresh air from wilb- 
out is admitted under and 
around the stove, and circo- 
latea in the direction Indi- 
cated by the arrows. 
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The smoke-idpe is carried in the usaal way, high enougt to prevent any 
iDJarioDs radiation of beat upon the heads of ihe pupils belenr, to iW c«Btre (a 
the opposite end of the room, where, after passing through the ceiling, it enters 
the ventilating flue, which, commencing at the noor, is carried up tbrongh the 
attic and out above the roof, as shown in Figures 3 and 4. The heat of lh« 
■make-pipe produces a lively upward current of the air in the upper portion 
of ibe Tentiiating floe, sufficient 10 draw off the lower stratum of air near the 
floor^ and at the same time draw down, and diffiise equally through the room, 
th« msb ait which is introduced and warmed by the stove at the opposite end. 



D — Teachers' platform. 
E — Seat and desk, for the papils, 
S — Mom's ventilating achooi stove 
T — Fine for ventilation. 




F— Seals for classes at recilalion. 

d— Teacher's desk. 

e — Library of reference in front of 
teacher's desk. 

c — Closets for school library and ap- 
paratus. 

f — Pence dividing back yard. 
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Plah and Desobiption of Scbool-Hovbe in WnnwoR, Or. 



The buildlDg stands 60 A. from the highwav, near the ceoter of &a elo- 
*ated lot which slopes a little to the south ana east. Mucb the larger por- 
tion of the lot is in front, a&brdiQg a pleasant play ground, while in the leu 
there is a woodshed, aud other appropriate builmngs, with a separate yard 
for boys and gitls. The walls are of brick, and are hollow, bo as to sara 
expense in securing the anises or pilaateis, and to preTent dampness. 
This building is 33 ft. 6 inches long, 3 1 ft. S inches wide, and IS f^. 9 
inches high Tiom the ground to the eaves, including 3 ft. base or under- 
pinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other for giria, are in the rear of 
the building, through the woodshed, which, with the ^anl, is also divided I? 
a partition. Each entry is 7 fl. 3 inches, by 9 tt. 3 inches, and is supplied 
with a scraper and mat for the feet, and shelres and hooks for outer gsr- 

The school-room is Q4 R. 5 inches long, by 19 ft. 4 bebea wide, and IS 
ft e inches high in the clear, allowing an area of 473 ft. including the re- 
cess for the teacher's platform, and an allowance of 300 cubic feet of air to 

ehool c' "" 

rhetei 
3 ft- of f . - . „ 

are set into the floor, so as to Be firm, and at the same time movable, in 
case the plstform is needed for declamation, or other exercises of the 
scbolaiH. Bock of the teacher is a range of ehelTes t, nbeady supplied with a 
library of neHr 400 volumes, and a globe, outline maps, and other appsraCDK 
On t£e top of the case is a dock, A blackbi»rd S ft. by 4, is suspended 
on weights, and steadied by a groove on each end, >a m to adniit 01 being 
raised and lowered by the teadier, directlj in front of the book case, and in 
M\ view of the whole school. At the bottom of the blackboard is a tnnigb l» 
receive the chalk and tJie sponge, or soft doth. 
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Hie passages D D, are 2 ft wide, and extend rotind the room ; E £ are 
16 inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F IB 5 ft 8 inches, and in the center stands an open stove G, the pipe of 
which goes into one of the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by a ther- 
mometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former, 
CQDstitutmg the back or support of the latter, which slopes 2^ inches in 16. 
The seat also inclines a litUe from the 
edge. The seats vary in height. 



from 9^ inches to 17, the youngest 
children occupying those nearest the 



'tm 



E£ 



platform. The desks are 2 ft long by 18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath 
fior books, and a groove on the back side 5, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, with 
which each desk is furmshed by the district The upper surfiEUse of tlie 
desk, excent 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a io&t, 
and the edge is in the same perpendicular Une with the front of the seat 
Hie level porti^yi of the desk has a groove running along the line of liie 





Top of Desk. 



Section of Seat and Desk. 



slope a, (Fig. 4) so as to pevent pencils and pens from rolling oi!^ and an 
opening e, (Fig 8) to receive an mkstand, which is covered by a metal- 
he lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on the south side, contain 
each 40 panes of 8 by 10 glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
weights so as to admit of beine raised or lowerea conveniently. The siUs 
are three feet from the floor. Those on the south side are provided with cur- 
tains and blinds. 

The proper ventilation of the room is provided for bv the lowering of the 
upper sash, and by an opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a floe, 
(Fi^. 2.) a, which leads into the open air. This opening can be enlarged, 
diminished, or entirely closed by a shatter controlled by a cord. 
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PtAN OP DisTcicT ScHooL-HocsE IN Barrington, R. 1 



ftie above cm represents in perspective the new school-hoose in District Ko, 

3, in the town of Barrinsloa, Rhoile Island— the most attractive, conTenient, 

and complete structure ofthe Icind in any agricuUnral district inthe State— and, 

il is believed, in New England- 
Tike house stands ba.ck from the highway in a lot, of an acre in eitentj and 

commands an extensive view np and down Narragansei Bay, and of the rich 

cultivated fields for miles in every other direction. 
The bailding is 40 feet long by 25 wide, and 12 feet high in the clear, and 

is huill after working plans drawn by Mr. Teft, of Providence. 
The school-room is calculated to accommodale 64 pupils, with seals and 

desks each for two pupils, similar to (he folowing cut, and arranged as in 



Figures 
Theei 



le end-piece, or supports, both of the desk and seat, are of cast-iron, anil 
the wood-work is altacned by screws. They art made of eight sizes, giviog a 
seat from ten inches lo seventeen, and a desk at the edge next to the schoTai 
from seventeen to twenty-sii inches from the door. 



Each pnpil, when properly seated, can reel bis feet on the floor without the 
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The yards and entrance for the boys and girls are entirely separate, and each 
16 appropriately fitted up with scraper, mats, broom, "water-pails, sink, hooks 
and sheires. 
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A — Front entrance. 

B — Girls' entrance and lobby, fitted up with mats, scrapers, hooks, shelves. 

C — Boys' entrance. 

D — Teacher's platfonn. 

S — Boston Ventilating Stove. 

V — Flue for ventilation surmounted, by Emerson's Ejector. 

L — Cases for library. 

£ — Closets for apparatus, &c. 

The school is well supplied with blackboards, maps, globes, and diagrams, 
and such other instrumentalities as are necessary and useful in the studies 
usually taught in a district school. 

There is abundance of unoccupied space around the sides of the room and 
between the ranges of desks to allow of the free movements of the teacher and 
of the pupils, in passing to and from their seats. 

There is also a district library^ of about 600 volumes, containing a large 
number of books of referent, w;h as Dictionaries, Encyclopedia, and a va- 
riety of the best text books i^ ^^'«everal studies of the ^school, to enable the 
teacher to extend his knowled^j 4<^d illustrate his recitations by additional 
information. 

There are about one hundred.v61umes selected with reference to the youngest 
class of children, and about 40CtVo1umes in the difierent departments of useful 
knowledge, calculated for circulation among the older pupils, in the families 
of the district generally. 

The maps, apparatus and library were purchased by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools at an expense of $250, which was contributed by five or six 
individuals. The building, furniture and land, cost about $1200. 

The school-room is warmed and ventilated under the direction of Mr. Gard- 
ner Chilson, l^oston, by one of the Bodon VentUaUng Stoves^ and by a flue 
constructed similar to mose recently introduced into the Boston Public School 
houses by Dr. Henry G. Clark, and surmounted by Emerson's Ejector. 

A cut and description of this stove, and of Mattes Ventilating Stave for burn- 
ing wood as well as coal, is given on the next page. 

The flue for ventilation is carried up in the partition wall, and is constructed 
of well seasoned boards, planed smooth on the inside. 
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80HOOL FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY PUPILS. 
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filftatbrllibttoutridt.] [Scale 16 feet to the inch. 

D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet . T. Teacher's plat- 
form, a. Apparatus shelves, t. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors, g. Globes. I. Li- 
brary shelves, m. Master's table and seat. p. Passages, r. Recitation seats. «. Schol- 
ars' desks and seats, rs. Stairs to recitation rooms in the attic, v. Ventilator, to. Win- 
don's, b. Morale blackboard, a «. Air space behind the fireplace. 



SCHOOL FOR FORTY-EIGHT PUPILS. 




14 feet b7 88 feet outside.] [Scale 8 feet to the inch. 

D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet, or recitation room 
T. Teacher's platform, a. Apparatus shelves, t. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors 
g. Olobes. I. Libraiy shelves, m. Master's table and seat. p. Passages, r. Recitation 
■eats. «. Scholars' desks and seats, v. Ventilator, to. Windows. 6. Movable black- 
board, a. $. Air space behind the fireplace. 



FLAN OF DBimCT SCHOOL-HOUSE BY MR. UANN. 
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A. Repreients the teBchei't desk. B B. Teacher'g platform, Irom I to 
C. Step for iHending the plalform. L L. Cue* for booka, apparalui, 
B. Pupils' aingle desks, 2 libT 18 inches. JIf. Pupils' leat, I Ik by 20 inches. /.Aisles, 
Ift.6inohes in width. I>. Plat ' ■ ■' ■^ . ^ -f. ■ ... 






18 inches. M. Pupus le: 
!a for BloTB, if one lie niet 

be used for Ihe libraty, &c. 
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I lidea aie not Uttered. 



For Bection of Deal and desk constructed alter Hr. Hum's 
plan, see p. 47. To aioid the oeceisilT of fitting up ihe 
•ame school-room for old and young, and Ihe inefficienej of 
mch country schools as wo now hsTe, Mr- H&nn proposed 
in this Report a union, for inatsnce of four dislrtcu which 
did not covermorc than fourmiles square, and the erection 
of fourprioiBiy eohool-houaes, (a bhb) for the younger chil- 
dren of^ each district, to be taught by femBlo teafbers, and 
one central or high school, (A) ifor the older children ot the 
Ibardistricts, taught by a well qaalificd male teacher- This 
plan is recommended for its wise use of the meanB of the 
aiitricts, and the effioiencj of the inalmction pren. 
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Plan of School-House in Cbntrbvillb, Waewick, B. I. 




« and lobby. 



A— Porch. 

B— Girls' e 

C— Boys' 

D— Teacher's platfonn. 

E — bbitt's school desk and chair. 

The above mode of sealing baa been adopied in olher dislricta, and in one in- 
stance, vith the desks attached at one end to the'wall, as in th« following plan 
recommended by Hon. Ira Mavbew. There ate serious objecUona to iLis ar- 
taugemeat of the seats and desk. 




D, entrance and inner doors. W, windows. E, entries, ligbtad over doors, 
one for boys and the other for girls. A, teacher's platform. B, blackboard, 
reaching entirely across iLe end of the house. T, teacher's desk. H, desks 11 
feet long, eicept the two neit the entrance doors. C, Motl's patent cast-iron 
chairs. S stove. O, an air tnbe under the floor, throagh which pure air from 
withoat is introduced beneath the ttore. I^ sbelvet Ibr libraiy, apparatus, etc 



PLAN OF DlffTRICT BOHOOL-HODGS. 



The roUoiriag plan, alihough nocfolloved iliroiighoat inanyscliool-honselii 
Rhode Island, pTeseots sabsiantially the iuienial arrangement which haa been 
adopted in several insiaoces, as in the school-bouse at Peacedale, in Soatb 
KingslOD, at Carolina Mills in lUchnuind, and in the lover room of the acad< 
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The following cnt, -which is copied from a plan of a district school-honse 
recommended by Dr. Lord, Snperintendenl of the common schools of Columbus, 
Ohio, presents tbe plan of several district and village school-booses erected 
in Rhode Island. The bouse is 36 feet by 36 feet on the ground. 
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A — Entry for girls, 8 feel sqnare. 
C — do. for boys, do. do. 
B— Library and apparatus room. 
E— Recitation seals. 
D — Teacher's platform. 



H G— Seat and desk for Iwt 

4 leel long. 
F — Aisles, 2 feet wide. 
I — do. 18 inches wide. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES IN MEW HAMPSHIRE. 



Plan of District School*hov8e in Greenland, N. H. 

The building is 50 feet loDg by 30 feet wide, and 12 feet high in the clear. 
It is built of brick. A large entry (E), is partitioned off from the school-room, 
and fitted up not only to receive the hats, bonnets^ &c., of the pupils, but to 
accommodate all the pupils in rainy weather dunng recess, as well as those 
who reside at a distance, when they arrive at the school-nouse before the 
school-room is opened, and those who may be obliged to stay during recess. 
The entry and the school-room is heated by a large stove (S) placed in the 
partition. The teacher's platform (P) is placed at the end of the school-room, 
and is raised one step above the floor. Back of the teacher, along the wall, 
are cases (B) for apparatus, and a well-selected library of 3()0 vols. There 
are 48 separate desks of different heights, framed on posts permanently fixed 
to the timbers of the floor, and fitted with seats of corresponaing heights set in 
cast iron frames secured to the floor; both seats and aesks are stained and 
varnished. 
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GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 



Plans op School-Houses for two or more Schools. 
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Before describing a few of the best school-houses which have 
been recently erected in cities and large villages, for two or more 
schools of different grades in the same building, a brief considera- 
tion of the importance of classification, or gradation, as applied to 
the schools of a district, or town, cannot be deemed irrelevant. 

To enable children to derive the highest degree of benefit from 
their attendance at school, they should go through a regular course 
of training in a succession of classes, and schools arranged according 
to similarity of age, standing, and attainments, under teachers pos- 
sessing the qualifications best adapted to each grade of school. The 
practice has been almost universal in New England, and in other 
states where the organization of the schools is based upon the 
division of the territory into school districts, to provide but one 
school for as many children of both sexes, and of all ages from four 
to sixteen years, as can be gathered in from certain territorial limits, 
into one apartment, under one teacher ; a female teacher in summer, 
and a male teacher in winter. The disadvantages of this practice, 
both to pupils and teachers, are great and manifold. 

There is a large amount of physical suffering and discomfort, as 
well as great hinderances in the proper arrangement of scholars and 
classes, caused by crowding the older and younger pupils into the 
same school-room, without seats and furniture appropriate to either ; 
and the greatest amount of suffering and discomfort falls upon the 
young, who are least able to bear it, and who, in consequence, ac- 
quire a distaste to study and the school-room. 

The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. There cannot be a regular course of 
discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and proficiency of 
pupils — a series of processes, each adapted to certain periods in the 
development of the mind and character, the first intended to be fol- 
lowed by a second, and the second by a third, — ^the latter always 
depending on the earlier, and all intended to be conducted on the 
same general principles, and by methods varying with the work to 
be done, and the progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there cannot 
be a, system of discipline which shall be equally well adapted to both 
classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience and subordination of 
the older, it will press with unwise severity upon the younger 
pupils. If it be adapted to the physical wants, and peculiar tem- 
peraments of the young, it will endanger the good order and habits 
of study of the more advanced pupils, by the frequent change of 
posture and position, and other indulgences which it permits and 
requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English education, a 
variety of methods of instruction and illustration are called for, 
which are seldom found together, or in an equal degree, in the same 
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teacher, and which can never be pursued with equal success in the 
same school-room. The elementary principles of knowledge, to be 
made intelligible and interesting to the young, must be presented by 
a large use of the oral and simultaneous methods. The higher 
branches, especially all mathematical subjects, require patient ap- 
plication and habits of abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils, amid 
a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and sounds. The 
recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, 
must be conducted in a manner which requires time, discussion 
and explanation, and the undivided attention both of pupils and 
teachers. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be attended 
to during each half day, these exercises are brief, hurried, and of 
little practical value. They consist, for the most part, of senseless 
repetitions of the words of a book. Instead of being the time and 
place where the real business of teaching is done, where the 
ploughshare of interrogation is driven down into the acquicements of 
each pupil, and his ability to comprehend clearly, remember accu- 
rately, discriminate wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and 
tested, — where the difficult principles of each lesson are developed 
and illustrated, and additional information imparted, and the mind of 
the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each pupil, to 
arouse, interest, and direct its opening powers — instead of all this 
and more, the brief period passed in recitation, consists, on the part 
of the teacher, of hearing each individual and class in regular order, 
and quick succession, repeat words from a book ; and on the part of 
the pupils, of saying their lessons, as the operation is significantly 
described by most teachers, when they summon the class to the 
stand. In the mean time the order of the school must be maintained, 
and the general business must be going forward. Little children 
without any authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and 
ever active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies set, 
arithmetical difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or absence re- 
ceived, questions answered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and 
more or less of extempore discipline administered. Were it not a 
most ruinous waste of precious time, — did it not involve the deaden- 
ing, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and noUe 
sensibilities, — were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects 
for which schools are instituted, it would be difficult to conceive of 
a more diverting farce than an ordinary session of a large public 
school, whose chaotic and discordant elements have not been reduced 
to system by a proper classification. The teacher, at least the con- 
scientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. Com- 
pelled to hurry from one study to another, the most diverse, — from 
one class to another, requiring a knowledge of methods altogether 
distinct, — from one recitation to another, equally brief and unsatis- 
factory, one requiring a liveliness of manner, which he does not feel 
and cannot assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstrac- 
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tion of thought, which he cannot give amid the multiplicity and 
variety of cares, — from one case of discipline to another, pressing on 
him at the same time, — ^he goes through the same circuit day after 
day, with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings hid school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he has 
accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils are 
aggravated by the almost universal practice of emplojring one 
teacher in summer, and another in winter, and different teachers 
each successive summer and winter. Whatever progress one 
teacher may make in bringing order out of the chaotic elements of a 
large public school, is arrested by the termination of his school 
terra. His experience is not available to his successor, who does 
not come into the school until after an interval of weeks or months, 
and in the mean time the former teacher has left the town or state. 
The new teacher is a stranger to the children and their parents, is 
unacquainted with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has 
himself but little or no experience in the business ; in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse confounded 
by the introduction of new books, for every teacher prefers to teach 
from the books in which he studied, or which he has been accus- 
tomed to teach, and many teachers cannot teach profitably from any 
other. Weeks are thus passed, in which the school is going through 
the process of organization, and the pupils are becoming accustomed 
to the methods and requirements of a new teacher — some of them 
are put back, or made to retrace their studies in new books,, while 
others are pushed forward into studies for which they are not pre- 
pared ; and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses 
into chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, goes 
on from term to term, and year to year — a process which would in- 
volve any other interest in speedy and utter ruin, where there was 
not provision made for fresh material to be experimented upon, and 
counteracting influences at work to restore, or at least obviate the 
injury done. What other business of society could escape utter 
wreck, if conducted with such want of system, — with such constant 
disregard of the fundamental principle of the division of labor, and 
with a succession of new agents every three months, none of them 
trained to the details of the business, each new agent acting without 
any knowledge of the plan of his predecessor, or any well settled 
plan of his own ! The public school is not an anomaly, an excep- 
tion, among the great interests of society. Its success or failure de- 
pends on the existence or absence of certain conditions ; and if 
complete failure does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, 
it is because every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
children to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others beyond 
the reach of bad school instruction aijd discipline ; and because the 
minds of some of these children are, for a portion of each day, left 
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to the action of their ovm inherent forces, and the more kindly influ- 
ences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a system of 
public schools, is such a classification of the scholars as shall bring 
a hirgery number of similar age and attainments, at all times, and in 
every stage of their advancement, under teachers of the right qualifi- 
cations, and shall enable these teachers to act upon numbers at once, 
for years in succession, and carry them all forward effectually together, 
in a regular course of instruction. 

The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either of 
the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same school, 
is equality of attainments, which will generally include those of the 
same age. Those who have gone over substantially the same ground, 
or reached, or nearly reached the same point of attainment in several 
studies, should be put together, and constitute, whenever their num- 
bers will authorize it, one school. These again should be arranged 
in different classes, for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever 
desirable, to have but one class in every study in the same grade of 
school. Even in very large districts, where the scholars are pro- 
moted from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any considerable 
number will have reached a common standard of scholarship in all 
their studies. The same pupil will have made very different prog- 
ress in different branches. He will stand higher in one and lower 
in another. By arranging scholars of the same general division in 
different classes, no pupil need be detained by companions who have 
made, or can make less progress, or be hurried over lessons and sub- 
jects in a superficial manner, to accommodate the more rapid ad- 
vancement of others. Although equality of attainment should be 
regarded as the general principle, some regard should be paid to 
age, and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune and 
not his fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of little chil- 
dren, although their attainments may be in advance of his. This 
step would mortify and discourage him. In such extreme cases, that 
arrangement will be best which will give the individual the greatest 
chance of improvement, with the least discomfort to himself, and 
hindrance to others. Great disparity of age in the same class, or the 
same school, is unfavorable to uniform and efficient discipline, and 
the adaptation of methods of teaching, and of motives to application 
and obedience. Some regard, too, should be had to the preferences 
of individuals, especially among the older pupils, and their probable 
destination in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward by 
the heart ; and the utility of any branch of study, its relations to 
fiiture success in life, once clearly apprehended, becomes a power- 
ful motive to effort. 

Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent with 
thoroughness and minuteness df individual examination, and practi- 
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cable, without bringing together individuals of diverse capacity, 
knowledge, and habits of study. A good teacher can teach a class 
of forty with as much ease as a class of ten, and with far more profit 
to each mdividual, than if the same amount of time was divided up 
among four classes, each containing one-fourth of the whole number. 
When the class is large, there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which 
can never be infused or called forth in a small class. Whatever 
time is spent upon a few, which could have been as profitably spent 
on a larger number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the 
number who were not thus benefited. The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order and methods, so as to 
reach those whose attention would wander if not under the pressure 
of constant excitement, or might become slothful from inaction or a 
sense of security. Some studies will admit of a larger number in a 
class than others. 

The number of classes for recitation in the same apartment, by 
one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper division 
of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each class. The , 
teacher intrusted with the care of but few studies, and few recita- 
tions, can have no excuse but indolence, or the want of capacity, if 
he does not master these branches thoroughly, and soon acquire the 
most skillful and varied methods of teaching them. His attention 
will not be distracted by a multiplicity and variety of cares, pressing 
upon him at the same time. This principle does not require that 
every school should be small, but that each teacher should have a 
small number of studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can be 
introduced in the department of government, as well as in that of 
instruction. By assigning the dififerent studies to a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each well qualified to teach 
the branches assigned, the principal teacher may be selected with 
special reference to his ability in arranging the studies, and order of 
exercises of the school, in administering its discipline, in adapting 
moral instruction to individual scholars, and superintending the 
operations of each class-room, so as to secure the harmonious action 
and progress of every department. The talents and tact required for 
these and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. When 
found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a high degree, 
the executive talent spoken of, will be felt throu^ every class, and 
by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and efficiency to the whole 
school. 

To facilitate the introduction of these, and similar principles of 
classification, into the organization and arrangement^ of the schools 
of a town or district, as fast and as far as the circumstances of the 
population will admit, the following provisions should be engrafted 
into the school system of every state. 

1. Every town should be clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of dififerent 
grades, at convenient locations, to accommodate all the children re« 
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siding within their respective limits — ^irrespective of any territorial 
division of the tovirn into school districts. 

2. Should provision be made for the creation of territorial school 
districts, a gradation of districts should be recognized, and every 
district having over sixty children of an age to attend school, should 
be obliged to maintain a primary school under a female teacher for 
the young pupils, and provide a secondary school for the older and 
more advanced pupils. 

3. No village, or populous district, in which two or more schools 
of different grades for the younger and older children respectively, 
can be conveniently established, should be sub-divided into two or 
more independent districts. 

4. Any two or more adjoining districts, in the same, or adjoining 
towns, should be authorized to establish and maintain a secondary 
school for the older and more advanced pupils of such districts, for 
the whole, or any portion of the year. 

5. Any district, not having children enough to require the perma- 
nent establishment of two grades of schools, should be authorized to 
determine the periods of the year in which the public school shall 
be kept, and to determine the age and studies of the children who 
shall attend at any particular period of the year, and also to send the 
older pupils to the secondary school of an adjoining district. 

The extent to which the gradation of schools can be carried, in 
any town or district, and the limit to which the number of clasps 
in any school can be reduced, will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that town or 
district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the studies and 
methods of instruction in that school. A regular gradation of schools 
might embrace Primary, Secondary and High Schools, with Inter- 
mediate Schools, or departments, between each grade, and Supple- 
mentary Schools, to meet the wants of a class of pupils not provided 
for in either of the above grades. 

1. Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed for 
children between the ages of three and eight years, with a further 
classification of the very youngest children, when their number will 
admit of it. These schools can be accommodated, in compact villa- 
ges, in the same building with the Secondary or High School ; but 
in most large districts, it will be necessary and desirable to locate 
them in different neighborhoods, to meet the peculiarities of the pop- 
ulation, and facilitate the regular attendance of very young children, 
and relieve the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and 
from school. The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes — furnished with appropri- 
ate seats, furniture, apparatus and means of visible illustration, and 
having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with a shelter to resort to 
in inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrubbery and shade 
trees, which they should be taught to love and respect. The play- 
ground is as essential as the school-room, for a Primary School, and 
is indeed the uncovered school-room of physical and moral educa- 
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tion, and the place where the manners and personal habits of children 
can be better trained than elsewhere. With them, the hours of play 
and study, of confinement and recreation, must alternate more fre- 
quently than with older pupils. To teach these schools properly, — 
to regulate the hours of play and study so as to give variety, vivacity, 
and interest to all of the exercises, without over-exciting tJie nervous 
system, or over-tasking any faculty of mind or body, — ^to train boys 
and girls to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
unquestioning obedience, — to cultivate the senses to habits of quick 
and accurate observation and discrimination, — to prevent the forma- 
tion of artificial and sing-song tones, — to teach the use of the voice, 
and of simple, ready and correct language, and to begin in this way., 
and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calculation, and lessons on 
the properties and classification of objects, the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties, — ^to do all these things and more, require in 
the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hun- 
dred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance 
of success among females, " in whose own hearts, love, hope and 
patience, have' first kept school." 

The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, primary 
schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made strong by 
deep religious principle, — who have faith in the power of Christian 
love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften 
the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any perceptible ad- 
vance beyond where they began the previous morning, — with prompt 
and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and oral 
methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, and for ev- 
ery other good cause. 

2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of eight 
years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those branches 
of instruction which lie at the foundation of all useful attainments in 
knowledge, and are indispensable to the proper exercise and devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the mind, and to the formation of good 
intellectual tastes and habits of application. If the primary schools 
have done their work properly, in forming habits of attention, and 
teaching practically the first uses of language, — ^in giving clear ideas 
of the elementary principles of arithmetic/ geography, and the sim- 
plest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well conducted secondary 
school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten months in the year, 
until they are twelve yemrs of age, can acquire as thorough knowl- 
edge of reading, arithmetic, penmanship, drjywring, geography, history, 
and the use of the language in composition and speech, as is ever 
given in common or public schools, as ordinarily conducted, to chil- 
dren at the age of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified 
female teachers, with good health, self-command, and firmness, are 
as well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, both a- 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence of 
both are needed in the training of the moral character and manners. 
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Schools of this grade should be furnished with class-rooms for reci- 
tations, and if large, with a female assistant for every thirty pupils. 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the grade 
below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive course of 
instruction, embracing a continuation of their former studies, and 
especially of the English language, and drawing, and a knowledge 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with their applications, the 
elements of mechanics and natural philosophy and chemistry, natural 
history, including natural theology, mental and moral science, politi- 
cal economy, physiology, and the constitution of the United States. 
These and other studies should form the course of instruction, modi- 
fied according to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the intelli- 
gence and intellectual wants of the district — a course which should 
give to every young man a thorough English education, preparatory 
to the pursuits of agriculture, commerce, trade, manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts, and if desired, for college ; and to every young 
woman, a well disciplined mind, high moral aims, 'and practical 
views of her own duties, and those resources of health, thought, 
manners and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. All which is now done in private schools of the 
highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable portion of 
the community create such private schools, should be provided for 
in the system of public schools, so that the same advantages, with- 
out being abridged or denied to the children of the rich and the 
educated, sliould be open at the same time to worthy and talented 
children of the poorest parent. In some districts a part of the 
studies of this grade of schools might be embraced in the Secondary 
Schools, which would thus take the place of the High School ; in 
others, the High School could be open for only portions of the year ; 
and in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be required. However constituted, whether as one depart- 
ment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary school, 
or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, or part of the 
year, something of the kind is required to meet the wants of the 
whole community, and relieve the public schools from impotency. 
Unless it can be engrafted upon the public school system, or rather 
unless it can grow up and out of the system, as a provision made 
for the educational wants of the whole community, then the system 
will never gather about it the warmth and su9taining confidence and 
patronage of all classes, and especially of those who know best the 
value of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children. 

4. Intermediate Schools or departments will be needed in large 
districts, to receive a class of pupils who are too old to be continued, 
without wounding their self-esteem, in the school below, or interfering 
with its methods of discipline and instruction, and are not prepared 
in attainments, and habits of study, or from irregular attendance, to 
be arranged in the regular classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened a 
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school or department for those who cannot attend school regularly, 
or for only a short period of the year, or who may wish to attend 
exclusively to a few studies. There is no place for this class of 
scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent school, in a large 
village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds should be 
provided in every system of public instruction, for cities and large 
villages, to supply deficiencies in the education of individuals whose 
school attendance has been prematurely abridged, or from any cause 
interfered with, and to carry forward as far and as long as practicable 
into after life, the training and attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, and 
other young persons, who have been hurried into active employment 
without a suitable elementary education. In these schools, those 
who have completed the ordinary course of school instruction, could 
devote themselves to such studies as are directly connected with 
their several trades or pursuits, while those whose early education 
was entirely neglected, can supply, to some extent, such deficiencies. 
It is not beyond the legitimate scope of a system of public instruc- 
tion, to provide for the education of adults, who, from any ^use, 
in early life were deprived of advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical illustra- 
tions, collections in natural history, and the natural sciences, a sys- 
tem of scientific exchanges between schools of the same, and of 
different towns, — ^these and other means of extending and improving 
the ordinary instruction of the school-room and of early life, ought 
to be provided, not only by individual enterprise and liberality, but 
by (he public, and the authorities entrusted with the care and advance- 
ment of popular education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions known as 
" Reform Schools," " Schools of Industry," or " Schools for Juvenile 
Offenders," should receive such children, as defying the restraining 
influence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations of 
the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or worse 
than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, vicious and 
pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of public resort, pol- 
luting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, alluring, 
to their own bad practices, children of the same, and other conditions 
of life, and originating or participating in every street brawl and low- 
bred riot. Such children cannot be safely gathered into the public 
schools ; and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the re- 
straints of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play 
truant, are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower point to 
reach. 

Accustomed, as many such children have been from infancy, to 
sights and sounds of open and abandoned profligacy, trained to an 
utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and proprieties of life, 
as exhibited in dress, person, manners and language, strangers to 
those motives of self-improvement which spring ftom a sense of so- 
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cial, moral and religious obligation, their regeneration inrolyes tbo 
harmonious co-operation of earnest philanthropy, missionary enter^ 
prise, and sanctified wisdom. The districts of all our large cities 
where this class of children are found, are the appropriate field of 
home missions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of 
systematized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
course with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the gather- 
ing of the latter into week-day, infant, and primary schools, and 
schools where the use of the needle, and other forms of labor appro- 
priate to the sex and age of the pupils can be given, the gathering 
of both old and young into Sabbath schools and worshipping assem- 
blies, the circulation of books and tracts, of other than a strictly 
religious character, the encouragement of cheap, innocent and hu- 
manizing games, sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for 
adults who may need it, and procuring situations as apprentices^ 
clerks, &c., for such young persons as may be qualified by age, 
capacity and character. By individual efforts and the combined 
efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from year to year, 
these moral jungles can be broken up, — ^these infected districts can 
be purified, — these waste places of society can be reclaimed, and 
many abodes of penury, ignorance and vice can be converted by ed- 
ucation, economy and industry, into homes of comfort, peace and joy. 
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Plim Aim DssGXiFTioit or District SoHooL-HorsE i 

NoKTH PROVIDENCK, R. I. 



CEHTRTmn.T, 



Thw boQBe was erected after designs by Mr. Teft, of Prondence. 



■taitds back from ths h^nay, 

grove, and for beauty of deaign 
and convenience of arrangement, 
IB not Burpaeeed by any aimilar 
structure in New England. It ia 
26 feet by 51, and 13 feet high in 
the clear, with two departments 
00 the same Boor. 



an elevated siu, in the midst cf ■ 



B, Girls' 

C, Primary department, 30 feet by I 
36, with desks and aeata altached | | 
for 7D pnpils. 

D, Secondaiy, or Grammar depart- '- 
menl, 25 feet W 25, with desks 
and chairs for 61 pupils i ye p. 
190. 

r, Rt^terlbr hot air. 

e, % FloeB fbr vendlation. 

e. Closets for dinner ^ails of thoss 

who come from a 
i, Sink. 



The smoke pipe is carded up bi 
lireen the vendlatine fines, and tli 
Lop of the chimney is finished lo ail 
acMOimodaie the twU. 
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The above cutrepreaentsthe front ele*Btio[i of a new school-house erected 
in Arsenal District, io Haitfard, after designs by Octavius Jordan, Architect. 
As originally planned Cheie were to be two rooms, as shown in side elevation, 
(Kk. 3) The largest (Fig. 2) room is forty-five feet lone by twenty-five 
wide, with a reciiation-roomCC) fourteen feet by twelve, ar ------ --- 



ir boys (A) and one for airla, (B), each twelte feet by six, furnished with sink, 
Mks, &.C. There are tliirty-two desks, each for two pupils, with aixty-fout 
chairs, (page 143, Fig. 3), and thirly-two chairs for young children, (Fig. 3, 



hooks, ftc. There are tliirty-two desks, each for two pupils, with si 
chairs, (page 143, Fig. 3), and thirly-two chairs for young children, ,_ .„. _. 
page 139.) The room is warmed by Moll's School Stove, (page 146,) and ven- 
tilated by flues in the walls, openi - -■ - ■■ -. '•■ > ■ ■ 
is Stleen feet h^h in the clear. 
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Plam op Sohool-Hocbe at WASHwaTon Yhxaox « CovENTKr, R. L 

The following cut presenu the ground plan of the new seliool-hoiise In the 
village of Washingloc, in the town of Coventry, R. 1. The location is on the 
high ground in the rear of the villaEe, and commands an eiteosive prospect in 
every direction. The site and yard, occupying one acre, was given 10 Ihe dis- 
trict by Governor Whipple. The whole structure, without and within, is an 
omameni to the village, and raoba among the best school-hooses in Rhode 




pctleMal. 
-Register for hot air. 
Flue for ventilation, within whicb 
is carried up the smoke-pipe. 
E— Teacher's plalform. | 

The two school-rooms can be thrown into one, for any general exercise of 
the tffo schools, by sliding doois. 

The two rooms are uniformly heated by a furnace in the basement. 
There is a well, sink, basin, mats, scrapers, bell, and all the necessary fiztore* 
and appendages of a school-house of the first class. 
The cost oiFtbe building and ihruituie was SS,3O0. 

The district possesses a library of upwards of four hnndred volumes, the cost 
of which was raised by subscription in the District. 
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r A ViLLAOe ScnooirBOusE in EKeuHD. 



We are indebted to A. J. Downing, Esq. for the reduced cuts of a plan by J. 
&epdal, for a National School near Brentwood, in England. It afforda accom- 
modatioa for sisty children. The door is sheltered by a porch, and on the 
other aide is a covered waiting-place for the children coming before school- 
hours. The cost, with the belfrj. was «750. A house in tTiis old English 
domestic character would give a pleaaing rariety to the everlasting bs ' 
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Bt Ihe school lav of Rhode Island, t 

the same, or adjoinisg towns, may, by 
purpose of maintainiDg a secoodaff or ei 



Union ScaooL-Houss, at Woonsoceet and Chbfachbt, R. I. 

'e adjoining scbool districts in 
...It vote, agree lo unite foi the 
^ .., „ ^ „ arschool, for the older and moM 

advanced pupils of such associating districts. Under this proTision the foiu 
school districts in the town of Cumberland, which compose the village of 
Woonsoctel, voted to unite and provide a school-house for the more advanced 
pupils, leaving the jounger to be accommodaled in their respective districts. 
The Union school-house is located on a beautiful site, the donation of Edwanl 
Harris, Esq., and is built substantiallr after the plan of the Warren Public 
schoot-houae, already described.ata costof 87,000. Thefollowingare the&ont 
and side elevations, as oilgiDailr diawa bj Mr, Teft, but not adopted b; the 
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r VndeT the provision above cited, the three districts into whidi the villageof 
Chepachet, in the town of Glocester, is divided, voted lo establish a Union 
School, and to provide asaitable house for the same. ThebuildingisSOfeelby 
34, with two stories, andstandsinthe centre of a large lot, a little removed from 
the main street, and is the oroaaient and pride of the village. The lower floor 
is divided Into two apartments; one for the Primary, and the other for an Inter- 
mediate School, for the yaonger pnpils of the village, while the Union or Sec- 
ondary School occupies the whole of the second floor. 
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Fjg. 1.— Plan oy Fust Floob. 




A — ^Entrance for Girls to Secondary School, XT. 

B— •* " Boys " " *♦ 

C— " " Girls to Primary, E, and Intermediate School, F. 

D— " " Boys " " " « " 

E — Primary School-room. 

F — Intermediate «* 

U— Secondary " L—Manton Glocester Library of 900 volumes, 

R — Recitation room. S — Stove. V — Flae for ventilation. 

G^ — Seat and desk attached, for two pupils, with iron ends. 
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Fig. 2.—FIJLN ov Sboovd Floob. 
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Rbport 07 Nathik Bishof, Esq., on the Powjc ScHOOL-Hooaia 
OF Peovidehce, B. I. 



PUHIBT SOHOOI^BOCIH. 

Tbue building are located in differeni pans of the city, and are designed 
for the Bccoiiunadation of children from four lo six or leren jears of age, or 
until tliey ate prepared lo enier the inteimediale schools. 



So. L— Tmw U ■ PiiBuj Sdw^Anb 

Theae school-honses stand back from Ihirtj to siitr feet from the line ot 

the street, and near the center of lots vaiying from eightj to one hundred feet 
In breadth, and from one hondred lo one hundred and twentr teel in lengdt 
Each lot U Inclosed bj a neat and sobstantial fence, six feet high, and to 
dirided into two yard»— one for boys end ihe other for girls — with snilable 
oat-bnildings, shade trees, and shmbbeiy. 

These booses are each forty feet long by thirty-three feet wide, with tvelT*- 
bel posts, built of wood, in a plain, substantial manner, and, with the fences, 
arepainled white, presenting a neat and attractive exierior. 

llie entrance is mto a lobby [A] and (hence into an open area, where stands 
Ihe store [a]. A portion of the lobby is appropriated lo bins for eharcoal M 
and anthracite [i], which is the fuel used in all the schools; the remainder [Bj 
is occupied by a sink, and as depositories for brooms, brashes, &:c. Each 
room is arched, thereby secorinB: an average height of thirteen feet, with an 
opening in the center of the arch, two feet in diameter, for ventilation. The 
venCilatoT is controlled by a cord passing over a pulley, and descending into 
the room near Ibe teacher's desk [i]. In each end of the attic is a circalar 
windpw, which, turning on an axis, can be opened and closed by cords, In the 
tame tuaimer as the ventilaior. 
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No. 3.— Interior of a Primary BcbooI-HooMh 



The teacher's platfonn [C] is five feet wide, twenty feet long, and seyes 
inches high, with a black-board ten feet long and three feet vide on the wall 
in the rear. 

The floor is of inch and a half plank, tongned and ^oyed ; and, for the 
purpose of securing warmth and firmness, and avoiding noise, is laid on 
cement 4 ^ 

The windows, eleven in number, of twentyrfour lights, of seven by nine 
glass, are hung with weights, and fiimished with inside blinds. The sides <^ 
the room and entries are ceiled all round with wood as high as the window- 
sills, which are four feet from the floor. The rest of the walls are plastered, 
and covered with white hard finish. Each room is provided with sixty seats 
[s] and desks [^], placed in six ranges ; each ranse containing ten seats and 
desks, of three difl*erent sizes, and each seat and desk aecommodating two 
scholars, or one hundred and twenty in all. 

The center aisle is three feet and a half wide, and each of the others about 
two feet 

The desks are over three feet long, by sixteen inches .wide, with a shelf 
beneath for books. The upper surf£;e of the desk [a], except about twn 
inches at the top p], slopes one inch and a half in a foot 
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The fiODi of the desk, constdutlng the back of the next aeat, dopef one 
inch in a fbot The seat also Inclines a very lillle Irom the edge. The reata 
are of four difleieol sizes, rarjing bom seven to ten inches wide, ud from 
nine to finiTteeQ inches in height, Ihe lowest being neu«st the teacher's 
plaifonn. 



bnXBMEDIlTE ScaOOL-HOUBEI. 

All (he boildioga of this clasa aie Iro stories high, aSbtdiog aecommodB- 
tions fbr Iwo scbools, a primary and an iatermediale. These houses aie 
generally in pleasant siinauoDB, ou large lots, rarjing in size from one hondred 
^t wide by one hondred and twenQ' feet long, to one hnndreikand &fly by 
two hondred feel. 

Rows of shade trees, consisting of elms, lindens, and maples, are planted 
along the side-walks and the fences inclosing the yaids; ana evergreens, the 
mountain ash, and other omaisental trees, ate placed within (he inclosnres. 

These bouses are forty-four feet long, by thirty-lliree feet wide. Some of 
(hem are built of wood, the remainder of brick, and all in a tasteful and 
substantial sljie. 

The rooms are lane, and easily ventilated, being twelve feet in the clear, 
with la^e openings m the ceiling of the npper room, and on the sides In the 
lower loom, leadii^ Into floes in the walls, which conduct the fool air into tlie 
attic, from which it escapes at clrcolar windows in the gables of [he buildings. 
These flues and windows can be opened and closed Dy cords passing over 
pulleys, and descending into the rooms below, where the (eachen can control 




n this cat, the cord ft], passing over the pulley [i], raising FA], hung on 
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the other part of the diagram, in which [a] represents a cord running over a 
ptdley, and attached to M, a board three feet long by one foot wide, opening 
the space between p], the top of the lower room, and [dl, the floor of the 
tipper, leading into the flue M, ascending to the attic. 

The windows, nine in number in each school-room, of twelve lights, often 
by sixteen glass, are hmig with weights, so as to be easily opened at top and 
bottom, ana famished with Venetian blinds inside, to regulate the amount ci 
light admitted. 

The floors are of hard pine boards, an inch and a half thick, and about six 
inches wide, tongued and grooved, and laid on mortar, as a protection against 
fire, for the prevention of noise, and to secure warmth and nnnness. All the 
rooms, entnes, and stairways are ceiled up with matched boards about four 
feet, as high as the window-sills. The remaining portions of the walls are 
plastered, and coated with whito hard finish. 




No. 6.~Interior of an Intermediate Behoo^Ho1]le. 

The walls of some of these buildings are solid stone-work, faced with 
brick; others are built with double brick waUs, as above shown, connected by 
ties of iron or brick. 



IMTERMEDUTB SCHOOL-HOUSB, PKOVIDENCB. 
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As the rooms fn tbe lower stories of this class of bnildiiigs are appropriated 
to primary schools, and are fnmished in the same manner as those alreadj 
described, the preceding cnt is intended to serre the double purpose of exhibit* 
iag on the fird floor only the improvements on the fonner plan, and, on the 
seMtlf the whole yiew of a room for an intermediate school. 

The steps [a, a, a] are broad, granite blocks, with scrapers on each end. 
The side doors [A, A], one for boys, the other for girls, lead into entries, eight 
feet by ten, from which the pnpils of the primary schools pass through the 
doors [B,BJ into the main rooms, which diner from those above described, in 
having a space [0, £7], two feet wide, on the back part of the rooms, for reading 
and other class exercises; and the recitation-room, [D], another vsduable 
improvement, as it avoids the confusion arising from having two recitations in 
one room at the same time. 

The flight of stairs in each entry, commencing at the points [R, R], and 
ascending in the direction of [1, 2, 3], lands on the open space [P] in the upper 
entry, from which the pupils pass through the doors [U, G] into the school- 
room. 

Coal-bins and convenient closets, for brooms, brushes, &c., are built under 
the stairs, in Uie lower entries ; and similar closets, for the same purposes, are 
provided in the upper entries. 

The large area [H, H], thirty feet long by seven wide, is the same in both 
the rooms, and is occupied by the principal teacher in each school, for such 
qlasa exercises as may be more conveniently managed there than in the other 
place [<?, tf], left for the same purpose. The position of the stove [ti} is such as 
not to render it uncomfortably warm on the front seats, and, at the same time, 
not to interfere with the passage of classes through the door [6] into the 
recitation-room [D], which is fourteen feet by ten, and, like all the school* 
rooms, furnished with black-boards. The lower room is lighted by a window 
over tne front door, and by the side-lights ; and the upper one by a double or 
mullion window, of sixteen lights, of ten by sixteen glass. 

The side aisles [in,m] are two feet and a half wide ; the others [P, P,<Scc.1 
are only eighteen inches wide, except the middle one [G], which is three and 
a h^f feet The passage across the center of the room is about a foot and a 
half wide, and is very convenient for teachers in passing to the different parts 
of the room, and also for scholars in going to ana from their recitations. 

The seats and desks, in the front part of this room, are made and arranged 
on the same plan as those in the primary school-rooms above described, difler- 
ing from them only in being one size larger. The lower end, or foot of each 
peipendicular support, or end-piece, is strongly fastened into a groove in a 
''shoe,'' or piece 01 plank, whicn, being screwed to the floor, secures the desks 
in a durable manner, and in a firm position. 

The others are constructed upon a diflerent plan, designed especially for the 
accommodation of pupils while writing. These desks and seats are of three 
di^rent sizes, 




No. 7.— Beetion of a Wrfting^Dctk and Saat 
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The top of the desk [a] is of pme, one inch and a half thick, fifteen inches 
wide, ^a three feet and a half long. These desks axe twenty-seren inches 
high on the front, and twenty>foar on the side next to the seats. A space 
a1x)at three inches wide, on me front edge of the top, is planed down to a 
level, and an inkstand is let into the center of this, even with the sor&ce, and 
covered with a small lid. The ends of these desks are an inch and a half 
thick, and fastened by a strong tenon to the shoe [<;], which is screwed to the 
floor. The front of tne desk, and the shelf [6], for books, &c., are inch boards : 
the whole desk, made in the strongest manner, is painted a pleasant green, and 
varnished. In the next smaller size, the same proportion is observed, but all 
the dimensions are one inch less; and in the third, or smallest size, the dimen- 
sions are all one inch less than in the second. For each desk there are two 
chairs, resting on cast-iron supporters- [<f], an inch and a qoarler in diameter, 
with a wide fiance at each end; the upper one. screwed to the nnder side of 
the seat [e], is a little smaller than the lower, which is fastened to the floor by 
five strong screws, rendering the chair almost immovable. The largest size 
seats [e] in these rooms are fourteen inches in diameter and fifteen inches 
high, with backs, twenty-eight inches from [g] to the top, slanting an inch and 
a quarter to a foot. These backs are made with three slats, fastened by strong 
tenons into a top-piece, like some styles of common chairs, and screwc^l to the 
seat, while the middle one extends down into a socket on the foot of the iron 
standard. The seats, like the desks, are diminished one inch for the middle 
size, and two for the smallest, preserving the proportions in the different sizes, 
which adapts them to the sizes of the desks. 



Grammar School-Houses. 



There are six buildings of this class, constructed on the same plan, and of 
the same size. They are seventy feet long by forty wide, with a front pro- 
jection, twenty-eight feet long by fourteen feet wide. They are located on 
very large lots, varying from one hundred and fifly to two hundred feet long— 
&om a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty feet wide. All of them, 
except one, are on comer lots, and all have large open spaces around them. 
These, and all the other public school-houses in the city, are protected with 
Q,uimby's lightning-rods, and each is furnished with a bell, which can be heard 
in the remotest parts of its district. 

In the accompanying view, No. 9, the engraver has represented SifBW trees, a 
little lareer than any at present around these buildings, because he could not 
crowd all the trees and shrubbery into the picture, without obscuring the lower 
part of the house. 

The cut on p. 91, No. 10, is a ground plan, on a reduced scale, of a Grammar 
School-House, including a general view of the cellar, yards, fences, gates, 
sidewalks, &c. 

The yards around each of the grammar school-houses contain from 18,000 
to 20,000 square feet, or between a third and half an acre. These grounds are 
inclosed, and divided into three separate yards, by substantial close board 
fences [/,/,/, /"], six feet high, neatly made, and painted white. The boys* 
play-ground [B], and that of the girls [G], are large; but the front yard [E] is 
small, and, not being occupied by pupils, is planted with trees and shrubbery. 
The graveled sidewalks [5, 5, 5], running on two sides of all the grammar school 
lots, and on three of some of thena, are shaded by rows of elms, maples, and 
lindens, set near the curb-stones. The gates CA, C, D] and the graveled walks 
idf dj d} lead to the front and the two side doors of the school-house ; and [/] 
is a large gate for carting in coal, 6cc. The out-buildings [t, t] are arranged 
with a large number of separate apartments on both sides, all well ventilated, 
each furnished with a door, and the whole sarrounded with evergreens. 

In the plan of the projection [H] the stairway [r] leads to the cellar, which 
in seven feet in the clear, and extends under jhe whole of the main building. 
These cellars are well lighted, having eight windows [ W, W], with ten lights 
of seven by nine glass. The windows, being hong wiUi hinges on the upper 
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No.10 .•^-CJroiiod Plan, Jcc, of a Gnmnac Seliool-Hoaae. 

« 

side, and fastened with hooks and staples at the lower edge, may be opened by 
raising them intc a horizontal position, where they are fastened with hooks as 
when closed. With this arrangement, it is easy to keep the cellars well ven- 
tilated at all seasons. The openiiu[s for the aomission of coal into the bins 
[<^,0], one for anthracite, and the other for charcoal, are furnished with sheet- 
iron shutters, fastening on the inside. Every school-house has, in the cellar, 
an abundant supply of good water, obtained from a fountain, or firom a well, 
which is generaliy outside of the building, the water being brought in by a 
pump [P]. A supply of good water for a school-house should not be consid- 
ered merely as a convenience, but as absolutely necessary. 

The horizontal section of a furnace [F] shows merelv the ground plan. 
The cold air passes through [a] to the air-chamber, where it is warmed by the 
fires in [^, p], two cast-iron cylinders, fourteen inches in diameter. The 
evaporator [e] holds about fifteen gallons of water, which is kept in a state of 
rapid evaporation, thus supplying the air-chamber with an abundance of 
moisture. 

In the plan and construction of the various parts of these furnaces, special 
pains have been taken to remove all danger oi fire— an important considera- 
tion, which should never be overlooked. The furnace is covered with stone, 
thickly coated with mortar, and the under side of the floor above is lathed and 
plastered, not only above the furnace, but at least ten feet from it in every 
direction. 

A full description of the construction and operation of the furnaces used in 
the public school-houses will be given under another diag^ram. The cellar 
walls and the stone pieis iCfC^c^c^c] are well pointed, and the whole inaide, 
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inelodiog Ott wood-work orediead, Is neailj whitewaslied, s^'^i'g' Ais apart- 
BWDl a Deal and pleasant appearance. 

The walls of all these bnildlngs are of alone, about two feel thick, fitced 
with commoD brick, and pftinted a lastefiit color. 




No. II.— Flu of llM Fint Floor oT i Gmmmu Bebool-Honv. 

There are three entrances to these houses ; the front [A], and the two aide 
doon [B], for boys, and [G], for girls, leading into the entries [F, C, C]. The 
front is a larga double door, with a beautiful Irontice of fine hammered Q,uincy 
granite. At all the outside dours are two or Ihree hewn granite steps, fur^ 
nished wilh four or six scrapers al each door. 

FapUs belonging Co the schools in the lover stor; pass from the side entries 
into ine middle one, and, ascending two steps at [a], enter their respective 
rooms [T, S], which are rather larger than those in the primacy and inlerme- 
diale school -houses, previously described, being thirty-sis fcet bj thirly-t\n> 
inside, and eleven feet high in the clear. 

In each of the entries [C, C] there is a provision (i,l, 1,1] for setting np um- 
brellas. It resembles a ladder placed In a horizontal jiosition, and is Easiened 
to the ceiling on one side, aed supponed on the other by substantial posts of 
oak or other strong wood, turned in a tasteful style, and set into the floor. 

The seats and desks In the rooms [T and S] are of the same dimensions, 
and arranged in the same manner as those in the primary and the JntermediaW 
school-rooms before described. The small iron posts [f, c,c,c], about two and 
a half inches in diameter, supporting the floor above, are placed against the 
ends of the seats, so close as not to obstruct the passages at all. Besides the 
platforms [P, P], twenty fe.et by six— the tables, three feet bv four, for the 
teachers, and the closets [i, f], for brushes, jcc., there ate black-boards, painted 
upon the walls, extending from the doocs [D, D] to the windows, fourteen feet 
long by four wide, with the lines of a stave painted on one end, lu aid in 
giving instntcUon in vocal music. 
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The pUn of venCJIating these rooms on ihe finl floor is lepiumled by cut 
Ho. 5, page 85. Every room is proyided with two ventilators, each three feet 
long by &>nt twelve inches viae, opening into flues of the same dimensions, 
leading into the attic, from which the impure air escapes at circular windows 
in Ihe gables. These flues should have eitended down lo the bottom of the 
rooms, with openings on a level with the floors, so that, when the rooms are 
wanned with air ftom the fUmaces above the temperatore of the human 
breath, they might be ventilated by removing the foul air from the lower parts, 
and thus causing fresh, warm air to be slowly settling down upon the scholars 
— a very pleasant and healthful mode of ventilation. 

The^ rooms are well warmed by heated air, admitted through registers 
[r, t], eighteen inches in diameter, from the fomace below, from which [p,p] 
tin pipes, fourteen inches in diameter, convey the air to the grammar school- 
rooms in the second story. 

These rooms are large, with arched ceilings, measaring twelve feet to Ihe 
foot of the arch, and seventeen lo its crown. They are each provided with 
two ventilators, three feet and a half in diameter, placed in the crown of the 
arch, about Iweniy feet apart 

The - ■-- " 
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ud flience lo lA, A], spaces three by five feet, eiiending &om the top of the 
stairs to the doors openmg into the school-room. 

The master's table [c], as well as tables [_d,d], for the assistants; are 
movable. The large area [B, B], bebg foarteen inches above the floor of the 
room, is eight feet wide by siity-four long, with lai^e closets [u, b] at the 
ends, fitted up with shelves, &c., for the use of the teachers. 

The school-room is warmed by healed air, admitted at the ragistere, tT,ri 
and the recitation-robms [R, R] in the same manner, by the small registers, 
[firi all of which are connect^ with Ihe fiunace in the cellar bj luge tin 
pipes or condoctors, 
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The black-boards, four feet ^de, painted opon the hard-finished walls, are 
indicated by the lines [3, 3, 3, Ace] in the recitation-rooms, and along the walls 
behind the master's table, extending on each side to the windows beyond, [e, e] 
making, in each Grammar School, about three hundred square feet of black- 
board. 

The long benches [e, e"] are used for seating temporarily new pupils on their 
entering school, until the master can assign mem regular seats ] also for seat- 
ing visitors at the quarterly examinations. The space [P, P], a broad step, 
eighteen feet ]on^ and two feet wide, is used for some class exercises on the 
black-boards. The passage [^, ^], about eighteen inches wide, running the 
whole length of the room, affords great facility in the movements of pupils to 
and from Uie recitations and other class exercises. The master's classes gen- 
erally recite in the space [o, 0] on the back side of the room, four feet wide 
and sixty-four feet long, where seats are placed for scholars to sit during 
recitation, when it is necessary ; and the same accommodations are provided 
in the recitation-rooms. 

The windows [W, W, &c.], which are hung with weights, and furnished 
with inside blinds, in the manner before described, contain twelve lights each, 
of ten by sixteen glass, of the strongest kind, the Saranac or Redford glass. 

The quantity of air furnished fo"r each scholar in the public school-rooms is 
a matter of no small importance. The rooms for the primary and the inter- 
mediate schools — the former designed to accommodate one hundred and 
twenty, and the latter only ninety-six pupils — contain between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of atmosphenc air. The rooms for the granmiar 
schools, intended to accommodate two hondred pupils, contain over thirty-five 
thousand cubic feet, after a suitable deduction for the ftimiture is made. 

This estimate allows every child, when the rooms are not crowded, about 
one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air for every hour and a half, on the sup- 
position that no change takes place, except at the times of recess, and at the 
close of each session. But the rate at which warm air is constantly coming 
into the rooms from the furnaces, increases the allowance for every child to 
about three hundred cubic feet for every hour and a half. 




Ko. 13.— TnuMrene Section of a Grammar Scbool-Homa. 
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The preceding cut is nven in order to show an end vieWt the projection, belfiy, 
rooms, seats, desks, and cellar. An imperfect section of the warming appa- 
ratus is presented, giving an oatline of the plan of its construction. The 
smoke-pipe, connected with [a], the heater, coiled twice around in the air- 
chamber, passes o£f in the direction of r&, o] to the chimney. The short tin 
ipes [f, e] conduct the warm air into ue lower rooms ; and the long ones 
_e, e] convey it to the rooms in the second story. On each side of the projec- 
tion oyer the door [d] is a window, lighting the outside entry, and also the 
middle entry by another window oyer the inside door. The end yiews of seats 
and desks do not represent the different sizes yery accurately, but sufficiently 
80 to giye a correct idea of the general plan. 
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This building occupies an elevated and beautiful situation, at the head of 
President street, near the central part of the city. It is a specimen of plain, 
but tasteful architecture, on whicn the eye reposes with pleasure. The lot, 
somewhat irregular in its form, is equivalent to one a hundred feet by a hun- 
dred and fifteen, and lies on a gentle hUl-side, rendering it easy to construct a 
basement almost entirely above ground, except on the back side. The exten- 
sive grounds in front, and on either side, all planted with trees, and separated 
from the High School only by the width of the streets, add much to the beauty 
and pleasantness of its situation. The yards around it are inclosed bv a 
handsome baluster fence, resting in front on heavy blocks of rough granite. 
The steps are of hewn granite, twelve feet long, making a very convenient 
entrance. 

The High School being designed for both boys and girls, an entirely separate 
entrance is provided for each department. Tne front door, at which the girls 
enter, has a very beautiful frontispiece, with double columns (thus providing 
for lai^ side-lights), and a heavy ornamented cap, all cut from Ctuincy granite 
in the best style. 

The door in the circular projection, fronting on another street, has also a 
fine frontispiece, cut from Cluincy granite. 

The size of this building is lifty ieet by seventy-six, with a projection of 
seven feet. The walls of the basement are of stone, three feet thick, and faced 
with rough-hewn granite, laid in courses twenty inches wide. Each stone has 
a " chiseled draft, fine cut," an inch wide around the face, and all the joints 
as close and true as if the whole were fine hammered. The remaining por- 
tions of the walls, diminishing in thickness as they rise, are faced with the 
best quality of Danvers pressed brick, giving the building a beautiful appear- 
ance. The roof is covered with tin, every joint soldered, and the whole sur* 
face kept well painted. 

The rooms in the basement story, which is twelve feet high in the clear, are 
separated from each other by solid brick walls. The pupils in the girls' de- 
partment, entering the house at [A], pass into the large lobby [C], twelve feet 
oy twenty-eight, Irom which they can go to all parts of the building appro- 
priated to their use. 

The furnace-room [H] has a brick floor, and is kept in as good order as the 
other parts of the house. The coal-bins in, n] and the furnace [F] are so con- 
structed, that, with an ordinary degree of care, the room may be kept as clean 
as any of the school-rooms. The arrangements [m, m] for setting up um- 
brellas have been described. The pump [p], accessible to all in the girls' 
department, connected with a nice sink, lined with lead, affords an abundant 
supply of excellent water. The rooms [E, G, I], each not far from sixteen by 
iwenty-four feet, are appropriated as the Superintendent's Office, and for such 
meetings of Uie School Committee, and of its sub-committees, as may be ap- 
pointed there. 

The large lecture-room, on the opposite side of the lobby, is furnished with 
settees, which will accommodate about two hundred and fifty pupils. ■ On the 
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{datfbna [P], raised seven inches from the floor, a long table or eotmier td], 
made conreiiient Ibr eiperimental lecmres in Chemi5tr3', Natural Philosophf, 
fee, baving pnenmittic cisiems for holding gasses. Al [F, &:c,] are suitable 
proviBions for the fires used in the nreparalions of chemical eiperimenta. 
The pump [p], with a sink like the other, is used excltisiTelj by tw pnpila in 
the boys' depanment. 

In all lectures, and olhei exercises in this room, the gii'ls, entering at [a], 
occapy the seats on Uie right of [D], the tniddle aisle. The boys, entering by 
.._ ._,._. .^ =..,.. _, _._•__ ,■„ . .1 .._ -l^atXiM 
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•how that there are no grotrnda for lEe objections sometimes made against 
having a school (or boys and for girls in the same building, where the deput- 
menls are kepi entirely separate, except in exercises in voeid mosic and occar- 
■loaal lectures. The boys enter the honse at the end door [B], which is six 
feel above the basement Boor, and, by a short flight of slaiis, they reach Uu 
first storv al [«]. 

The laree rooms [C, D, P^ are appropriated to the department for girls. 
They are easy of access to the pupils, who, ascending the broad flight of- 
■tairs, terminating at [B], can pass readily into their respective rooms. 

The course of instruction in the school occupying three years, the room [D] 
Is appropriated to the studies for the first, [£] to those of the second, and 
[F] to the coaree for the third year. In each room there are three sizes of 
aeats and desks, and their arrangement in all is nnilbrm. The latest are on 
the back side of the room. The largest desks are four feet eight inches long, 
■ad twenty-two inches wide on the top; the middle size is two inches smaller, 
and the other is reduced in the same proportions. The largest seats areas 
high as common chairs, abotit serenteen mches, and the remaining sizes are 
reduced to correspond with the desks. The passages around the sides of ths 
13 vary Crom two to foor feet wide, and those between the rows of desks, 



covered witli dark woolen cloth, and furnished with four drawers each. The 
registers [/,/,//]admit the warm air from the furnace, and the pipes {p,p,Pl 
conduct it into the rooms in the upper story. The passage [i] leads into tM 
back yard, which is ornamented with, a variety of shrabbet;. 
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The door leading from _the room [PJ is used only for teachers and Tisiton^ 

except when the two departments assemble in the hail- 
In the room [C] the boys pursue the studies prescribed for the first jeaij 

the other rooms in this department are in the neit story. 
Papils ascending from the area [e], bj two circular stairways, land on the 

broad space la,c], from which, b; a short flight of stairs, they reach [A], in 

the following cut, the floor of llie upper story, which is siiteen feet in the clear. 
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The room tB] is appropriated to the middle class, ud [C] to the senior 

class. The arraneement of the seals and desbs are 
the same as in me other rooms, except thej are 
mcBoifa — being screwed to a frame not fastened to 
the floor, as ahowo in this cut. 

The cross partition [o]— -see cut No. 17~is oam- 
posed of four very large doora, about fourteen feet ■ 
aqiutre, hong vith wei^ts ia such a manner that 
t£cy may be raised into the attic, thus throwing the whole upper siory into one 
large hall — an arraagement by which one room can be chai^d into iiree, and 
three into ime, as the occasion may require. On all public occasions, such as 
Quarterly ELiamiiiacions, and Annual Exhibitions, the rooms are Ihua thrown 
together, and the seals and desks Cunied so as to face the platform [P], in 
{E], Che principal hall. 

Obserration and experiment, relative to the modes of warming llie pnblic 
school-rooms, have proved that very large slores, eighteen inches in diameter, 
render the temperature of Uie rooms nutre unifi>rm and '^asanl, and that Ihey 
are also iiuire economical, both in regard to the amount of fuel consumed, and 
the amotmi of repairs required. It is a general principle, that a warmiDg 
apparatus, containing a large quantity of iuel, undergoing a dav! combastion, 
is better than one containing a small quanlilj of fuel, in a state of rapid com- 
bustion. The stoves in the small buildings, and the furnaces in the large 
ones, are constructed on this principle. 

Id regard to the construction of furnaces for warming public buildings or 
private dwellines, so much depends upon circumstances, that no specific plan 
can be given which would be succes^ul in all cases. Otie familiar with the 
principles which regulate (he moliona of carrenis of air at different tempera- 
tares, can, with an ordinary deeree of good judgment and mechanical skill, 
make a furnace in any place, where one can De made at all, that will accom- 
plish all which the laws of nature will permit. 

The following cut is intended to illustrate lico plans for a furnace. 



In the first, the cold air is admitted at [a], through the outside walls of the 
building, and descends in the direction described by the arrows, to {r], and 
thence rises 10 the top of the furnace, as shown by the arrows. At this place, 
the cold air difiiises itself over the whole upper surface, about eight feet by 
ten, and passes down between the double walls of the furnace, in the spaces 
(I, e], which extend all around the furnace, and rises from beneath, throngli a 
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large opening [^j, into the air-chamber, where it is heated and conducted to 
the rooms by largp pipes, [/, A]. The object of this mode of taking in air is 
two-fold. In the first place, the constant currents of cold air, passing over the 
top of the furnace, keep that surface comparatively cool, and also keep the 
floors above the furnace cool, thus removing all danger of setting fire to the 
wood-work over the furnace. 

In the second place, as the inside walls are constantly becoming heated, 
and the currents of cold air, passing down on all sides of the walls, become 
rarified by their radiation, and thus, as it were, take the heat from the outside 
of the inner walls, and bring it round into the air-chamber again, at [^T. This 
is not mere theory, but has been found to work well in practice. On this 
plan, the outside walls are kept so cool, that very little neat is wasted by 
radiation. 

In the second plan, the cold air is admitted as before; but, instead of 
ascendine from [r] to the top of the ftimace, it passes through a large opening, 
directly from [r], to [j?,j?, j?], representing small piers, supporting the inside 
walls, and thence into the air-chamber at [d], and also up tne spaces [^, n, to 
the top [5], from which the air warmed by coming up between the walls is 
taken into the rooms by separate registers, or is let into the sides of the 
pipes [/, A]. 

By this plan, the air passes more rapidly through th* air-chamber, and enters 
the rooms in larger quantities, but at a lower temperature. This is the better 
mode, if the furnace be properly constructed with large inlets and outlets for 
air, so that no parts become highly heated ; otherwise, ihe wood-work over the 
furnace will be in some danger of taking fire. The general defects in the 
construction of furnaces are : — too STnaU openings for the admission of cold 
air — too small pipes for conveying the warm air in all horizontal and inclined 
directions — and defective dampers in the perpendicular pipes. A frequent 
cause of failure in warming public buildings and private dwellings may be 
found in the ignorance and negligence of attendants. 

A single remark will close this report, which has been extended, perhaps, 
loo far by specific details — a want of which is often complained or by me- 
chanics who are ^engaged in building school-houses. 

It is believed to be besty and, all things considered, cheapest^ in the end, to 
build very good school-houses — to make their external appearance pleasant 
and attractive, and their internal arrangements comfortable and convenient*" 
to keep them in Jirst-rate order, well repaired, and always clean. 

The amount of damage done to school property in tnis city has uniformly 
been least in those houses in which the teachers have done 7ru)st to keep every 
thing in very good order. The very appearance of school property weft taken 
care of rebukes the spirit of mischief, and thus elevates the taste and char- 
acter of the pupils. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. BISHOP, 
Superintendent of Public Schoola. 

Providence, August, 1846. 
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Since the foregoing Report was published, important alteraticms 
have been made in several of the Grammar and Primary School- 
houses of Providence. In the Grammar School-houses, a projection 
of the same size and in the same relative position as that in front of 
the building, is carried up in the rear so.as to secure two additional 
rooms for recitation on the second floor, and one for each school- 
room on the first. A second story has been added to the Primary 
School-houses, so as to accommodate a large number of pupils, and 
secure a better classification of the same. The Superintendent, than 
whom no one in the country has a better scientific and practical 
knowledge of the subject, has devised a plan of ventilation, at once 
cheap and thorough, which will be carried out as soon as means for 
this purpose are placed at the disposal of the School Committee by 
the City Council. 

The following cut presents a front elevation of one of the new 
Intermediate School-houses in Providence, designed by Mr. Teft. 
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The only private school edifice in Providence which can be com- 
pared with the Public School-houses, is a beautiful structure erected 
by Mr. John Kingsbury, at his own expense, after plans of Mr. Teft, 
for the accommodation of a school of forty girls. This house is 
a perfect gem in school architecture, and no young lady can be edu- 
cated within its walls without receiving not only the benefit of its 
every appliance for health, comfort and neatness, but at the same 
time, some advancement in esthetical culture from the exhibition of 
taste all around her. 

The improvements in education, introduced by Mr. Kingsbury in 
his private school from 1826 to 1838, prepared the way for improve- 
ments in the organization and instruction of the public schools, and 
the improvement of the latter since 1840, have made it necessary for 
Mr. Kingsbury to take and maintain still higher ground. Mr. 
Kingsbury has always given his best efiforts to improve the public 
schools. 
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The lot is 225 deep and 100 feet wide for a depth of 125 feet, and 161 feet wide 
for the remaining 64 feet It is divided into three yards, as exhibited in the 
ground plan, (Fig. 2^) each substantially inclosed, and planted with trees and 
shrubbery. 

The dimensions of the building are 62 feet by 44 on the ground. It is built of 
brick in the most workmanlike manner. 

Most of the details of construction, and of the arrangement in the interior, aie 
similar to those described on page 214. 

Each room is ventilated by openings controlled by registers, both at the floor 
and the ceiling, into four flues carried up in the wall, and by a large flue con- 
structed of thoroughly seasoned boards, smooth on the insiae, in the partition 
wall, (Fig. 3, X.) 

The whole building is uniformly warmed by two of Culver's furnaces placed 
in the cellar. 

Every means of cleanliness are provided, such as scrapers, mats, sink with 
pump, wash basin, towels, hooks for outer garments, umbrella stands, 6cc. 

The tops of the desks are covered with cioih, and the aisles are to be cheaply 
carpeted, so as to diminish, if not entirely prevent, the noise which the movmg 
of slates and books, and the passing to and fro, occasion in a school-room. 



Fig. 2. 
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A — Front yard, 

B— Girls' yard. 

C— Boys' yard. 

P — Privies. 

W— WeU. 

F — Culver's Furnace. 
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A — Front emrance.' 

B — Girls' entrance, with mats, S— „ 

Krs, hooks for clothes, a sink, pump, 
sin, tec. 
C — Bo^' entrance do. 
R — Recitation rooms, connected by 

slidin? doors. 
R, P — Flatronn Tor Tedtation, with a 

blackboard in the rear. 
T— Teacher's platform. 
S— Seats and desks; see page 905. 
Fif.*.- 



: — Flues for Tentil&tion in the onter 

wall 
: — Flue for ventilation, lined wiih 

smooth, well reasoned boards, 
—Bell-rope, accessible to the teacher 

by an opening in the wall. 
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Pruiirv School in Webteri.t, R. 1 
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Ingraham Primary School-Hoxtse, Boston. 

The Schoolhouse, to which the foIlowiDg description and plans more par- 
ticularly refer, is sitaated in Sheafe street, at the north part of the City, and on 
the slope of Copp's Hill, famed in our Revolutionary history. It occupies a 
space of twenty-six hy fifty-three feet, exclusive of the play-ground in front, 
between it and the street, which is sixteen by fifty-three feet. This front is 
hardly long enough. Sixty feet would have been much better. The main 
building is twenty-six by forty-four feet ; and there are projections at each 
end, — one on the west, four and a half by sixteen and a half feet, contain- 
ing the privies, and one at the east end, three and a half by twenty-one and 
a half feet, in which is the passage from the lower schoolroom to the play- 
ground. 

The building is three stories in height. Each story contains a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Closets, Entries, and Privies, and is finished twelve feet high, 
in the. clear. Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows, which are all on 
one side. The first floor is set eighteen inches above the ground at the front 
of the building. The Cellar is finished seven and a haff feet high, in the 
clear ; and its floor is on a level with the surface of the ground at the back 
of the building, where is the entrance-door to the first story. 

The Schoolrooms in the first and second stories are thirty feet in length, 
by twenty-two feet and four inches in width, and contain six hundred and 
seventy square feet of floor. That in the third story is thirty-two feet in 
length, by twenty-two feet and nine inches in breadth, and contains seven 
hundred and thirty square feet of floor. Thus allowing from ten to twelve 
or thirteen square feet of floor, and one hundred and fifly cubic feet of air, to 
each scholar. 

The following diagram will show the arrangement of the ground-floor, 
with the Play-ground in front. 




Seal* 16 fest to the inch. 
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The following leferenoes will apply to the gioond-plui of each of the three 
■toiiea. 

1. Elntnuioe to First Story, by a door under the window W, the back part of the 
buildiiw being eiffht feet lower than the front. 
2, 3, Entranoe-doors to the Second and Third Stories. 

A, A. A, Stairs to First Story, from the Bntranoe-door 1. 

B, Blinds in Boys' Pri-viea. 

Ft Fireplace or Furnaoe-flne, or Store, when one la nsed instead of a Fumaoe. 

G, G, Entrance-gates to Second and Third Stories. The Iron Fence extends the whole 
length of the front on the street, broken only by these two sates. 

K, R, Recitation-rooms, or spaces used for that purpose. In thejbrtt story, that on the 
right being the entrance-passage to the schoolroom, and that on the left, the passage 
to the Second Story. 

S, S. S, S. Larffe Slates, measoring four by two and a half feet, affixed to the walls, 
insteaa of Blackboards. 

T T, T, Trees in Play-ground. That near the fence, is an old horse-chestnut tree. 

U, Umbrella stands. The place of those of the second story only are shown. In 
the other stories, they are also in the entrance-passagea. 

W, W, Windows. 

a. Stairs to Second Story. 

b, 6, 6, In second story^ Entry, and place for Boys' Clothes-hooks, also used as a 
Recitation-room. In thxrd story^ place for Glothes-liooks. 

e, In second stomjy Door into the Recitation-room where are the Sink and Girls' 
Clothes-hooks. In third story^ Door into Recitation-room where is the Brush Closet 
and entrance to Girls' Privy. 

df dj dj In second story, Girls' Clothes-hooks. 

e, Sinks. 

y. Privy for Girls. aft Privy for Boys. A, Trough in ditto. 

t, i, Space between the walls of the Privies and main building, for more perfect ven- 
tilation, and cutting off of any unpleasant odor. [This soace is bere too much om- 
traded, on account of the want of room. It would be much better, if greatly increased.] 

k, Entrance-door to Schoolroom, through which, only, scholars are allowed to entet 
In third story, the passage from the stairs to the Entrance-door is through the Recita* 
tion-rooro. 

/, Teachers' Platforms, six feet wide and twelve feet long, raised seven inches from 
the floors. 

m. Teachers' Tables. 

n. Ventiduct. That for each room is in the centre of that room. These tie better 
shown in the diagram representing the Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

0, 0, Closets, in the vacant spaces on the sides of the Ventiducts, in the First and 
Second Stories. In Jirst story, they are on each side of the Ventiduct ; in second wtary 
only on one side. In the third story, there are of course none. See the diagram of the 
Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

p,^, Ventiducts for other rooms. In plan oi second story, p shows the position of the 
Ventiduct for first story. In third story plan, pp show the positions of those for both 
the lower stories. 

9i 9i 9> Childrens' chairs, arranged in the second story. Their form is represented in 
another dit^pram, Cp. 181.) 

r, s, t, Hot-air Flues from the Furnace. Cold-air Flues if Stoves are used, and Smoke 
Flues. These will be better understood by a reference to the diagram explanatory of 
the Chimney Pier, (p. 182.) 

u, u, Cabinets for Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. 

V, Door of Recitation-room. In Jirst story, this door leads to the entry in which 
are the Sink, Brush-Closet, entrance to the Privies, and passage to Second Story. In 
second story, it leads to the Recitation-room where is the Teacher's Press-deset | and 
in the third story, to that in which are the Snk, entrance to the Privies, and Stairs to 
the Attic 

to, Teacher's Press-closet, fitted with shelves and brass clothes-hooks. 

X, Closet for Brooms, Brushes, Coalhods, &c. That for the Jirst story is under the 
Second- Story stairs. 

a, a, a, Stairs to the Third Story. 

b, b. Doors connecting First and Second, and Second and Third Stories. 

f, place for Fountain, in the centre of the Play-ground. 

g, g: g. Grass-plats, or Flower-beds. 

p, Passage from the First-Story Schoolroom to the Play-ground. 

The Plan of the second story, on the next page, is drawn on a larger eeale, 
for greater convenience in showinff all the arrangements. The referencee oo 
this diagram are mo>^ copious and minnte than on either of the others. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTintX. 



The building fronts nearly N. N. E., and of course all the li^ht comes into 
the Schoolrooms from the North. At the same time, in order to secure the 
benefit of the winds that prevail in Summer, and the admission of " a streak 
of sunshine," which adds so much to the cheerfulness of any room, and 
particularly of a, schoolroom, there are windows in the back or southerly 
wall, opening into the recitation-rooms or entries, through which, and the 
entrance-doors, the sunlight finds its way into each schoolroom. The Nea- 
politan proverb, ** Where the sun does not come, the physician must," has 
not been lost sight of; though it must be confessed that we have not been able 
to pay so much attention to it as would be desirable. 

The next diagram, which is on the same scale with the first, will show 
the arrangement of the third story, which differs from the first and second in 
having a larger schoolroom, and more space for recitation-rooms ; less space 
being occupied for stairways than in the other stories. The partitions at the 
ends are set one foot each way nearer to the ends of the building, making 
the Schoolroom thirty-two feet in length, while the others are only thirty. 
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It will be seen, that the ends of the building are cut off from the school- 
rooms, by entries, stairways, recitation-rooms, &c., and the back and end 
walls are left blank, for convenience in displaying Maps, Charts, Pictures, &c., 
and for the large Slates, used instead of Blackboards. As ample provision, 
as was practicable, h^ been made for recitation-rooms, closets, and other 
necessary conveniences. 

It will be seen, from the Plans of the different Stories, that the Entrance- 
door (k) to each Schoolroom is in that part of the partition nearest to the 
back walls ; so that, on entering the room, the Teacher's Platform b directly 
before the scholar or visiter. This Platform is six feet wide and twelve feet 
long, and is raised seven inches above the floor, that being a sufilcient height 
to give the Teacher a full view of the whole school. In the transverse-sec- 
tional elevation, (p. 184,) the raised Platform is shown at P. 

On this Pktform, is a Table, (m,) instead of a Desk, that being the more 
convenient article for the Teacher's use. On it, are constantly kept, in full 
view of the scholars. The La.ws of thb School, — the Holy Bible^ the Rule 
and Guide of Life, the Moral and Religious Law ; the Dictionary, the Imw 
of Language, the Authority for Orthography and Orthoepy ; and the Rules 
and RegtUations of the Committee, These should be always on every 
Teacher's table or desk, and should be frequently appealed to. On this 
Table, also, are the Record Book of the School, Ink-standiah, Table Bell, 
and other necessary articles. 
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In boat of the Teacher's Pbtfoim, and faeitig it, at- 
nngad in k wmi-ciicular form, as shown il gqg, in the 
Plan of the Second Slory, are the Seats for the schol- 
aiB. These are comfortable and convenient Atm-chain, 
of which the annexed diagram shows the form. Each 
has a rack at the side (A) for coDTenience io hold' 
the books or ilates of the scholara. These chain w 
the contriTance of Mr. Ingialiun, and were introduced 
by him into the Primary Schools, in 1843, sinoe which 
time, the Primary School Board have recommended iheir 
iotrodnction into all their schools, in preference to any 
other seats, and about i»ie hundred and thirty of the one hundred aitd nsty 
■chooU are now supplied with them. Tber are nol fastened lo the floor, but 
can be moved whenever necessary ; and this is found to be a great conve- 
nience, and productive of no disadvantage. They have been strongly recom- 
mended by the Committees on School and Philosophical Apparatus, at the 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' Association, in 1844 
and 1847, and premiums were awarded for them in both those yean. 

The following diagram is an elevation of the Front wall of the Scboolroam, 
as seen from the Teacher's Platform. It is on the same scale with the pre- 
ceding Plan of the Second Story, — eight leet lo the inch. 




Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows ; and in the central pier, be- 
tween the wjndows, are the Co!d-aJr and Chimney Flues, or the Farnace 
Flues. .The Fire-place, or Furnace Flue, ia represented at F, as in the pre- 
ceding Flans of the did^rent Sicries. The arrangement of the Fines, in this 
pier, will be seen in the next diagram. 

On the manlel-piece, over the Furnace Flue, is, in one room, a Vase of Na- 
tive Grasses, or Flowers, and in the others, ornamental Statues, or Slatuetle*, 
furnished by the Teachers. Above this, suspended on tbe pier, is the Clock. 

Between the other windowe, are Cabinets, for the reception of Minerals, 
Shells, and other ohjecls of Natural Histoiy or Curiosity. Their location i* 
seen at u a, in the Flans of the respective Stories. There are two of these 
Cabinets in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the skirling, and 
as high as the windows, with double aash-doors, of cherry-wood, hung with 
brass hinges, fastened with thumb-slides and locks, and fitted with rosewood 
knobs. There ai« twelve shelves in each, six of them being inclined, with 
narrow ledges on each, to prevent the Bpefmoens from rolling off. Immedi- 
uely below them are small Closets, with four shelves in each, and double 
doors, hung and fastened in the same manner as the sash doom. 

The Blinds of the Second Story, represented in this diagram, are fhuned, 
two parts to each window, and are bung with weig*' " ' ■"— ' -' 
same manner as the window sashes. They run ni 
windows, ani behind the Girting of the nest story at 
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have lingB on the bottom nili, to draw tbem down. In tfaia eleratioa, ibej 

are ehowu ia different poailioos. The window* in the First Slorj are fitted 
with Venetian Blinds, and those in the Third Story with Inside Shuttei-Bliuds. 
All the window-stools aie wide, and oontaio Vases of NatiTo Graasea, or 
Flowen. 

Particalar atlentioa has been givea to the mode of Heating and Ventikting 
these buildings ; and prOTiaion haa been made foi a copioos and bonatant sup- 
pler of fresh aii, from oul^f-doora, which is so introdac«d, that it ia suffi- 
cieotlj warmed before it enters the Schoolrooms. 

The Sheafe-fltreet building is healed by one of Chilson'a largest-sbed Fm- 
iiaces ', doDgh it was originallj constructed with a view to usiiig' Dr. Clark's 
exceLeat Venlilaling Stovea, as in the other two buildinga.* 

The accompanying diagram shows the ai- 
rangement of the C^d-ur and Smoke Flues, 
as arranged for the Stoves. It will be well to 
examine it in connection with the ttanSTerae- 
seclional elevation, (p. 184,) and the Floor 
Plans of the different Stories, (pp. 177, 179, 
180.) 

1, 9, 3, Fborinn of the Fim, Second, and Third 
ENariss. 4, Roof. 

CA, Cold-Hir Floe for First StorT, which deLiT- 
>n Ihe air from without, under ihe Stole, ib Bboom 
■t C A, in ihe trnDaieree-uction, (p. IS4,) and at 
F, in the floor-r^a. 

r, r, Cold-air Vlue for Second Slory, which empties 
Into the boi under the StoTe, at CA, in the Second 
Stoij of the inmsverie-secliooal elevation. It cor- 
reapoods to r, in the Floor Flans of the fi'il and 



at F, In the Floor Plan. It correapondj 



These Cold-air Ducts are Ivelve bv eighleea 
IticheSjjiTUhfe, and are amooifdy plastered^ through^ 
out. This is hardly Ibjm eDough, however. 

», », &ooke Flue*. That of First Story cone- 
aponds to >, in the floor plan ofjlnl Mtory, and to r, 
In those of the lacmd aod third. That of Second 
Story conraponds to i, in secand-stoni Plan, and 10 
t, in tkird-itary Plan. That of Third Story cor- 
reaponds to a, on Iha Plan of that Stoij. 

These Smoke Flues are eig-hl inches square, ia- 
(ufe,Bndare tmoofUji plastered, throughout, llial 
of each Story comment^s in the centre of the pier 
In the room to which it belongs. 

[Tbe pier in which these Cold-air Ducts and 
Sorioke Flues an placed, is wider than the piers be- 
tneen the other windows, in order to allow sufficient 
width to the Ducts. It must be at leasi si:< fei^i,] 

It will be seen, from the transTerse-sectional 
elevation, (p. 1B4,) (the Smoke Flue in which 
b represented as continuous, it not being prai^- 
ticable to show the bends,) aa well as fi-om 
the Plana of each Story, that the arrangemenU 
, for Ventilation are directly opposite Ibe Chim- 
ney Flues. The Ventiducts are contained in 
the projecting pier back of the Teachers' 
SnlelDbattoUulDcL Platforms and Tables shown at /, m, in Ihe 

Floor Plans. 
It has already been ita.ted, that particular attention has been paid to Ihe 
• DeaoriptioBj ind PUiui of ihU Furiucs ami Sw>a wiU b. found on pugt 14B. 
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mode of Yentilation ; and it ia believed that tlie BVBtem, if not peifect, is 
better adapted to Its purpose than any other. The ventiduct for each room 
is of sufficient size for the room ; and the (hree are arranged as shown m the 
ildiagram. It will be seen, that the TenUduc— ' ■- • ■■ 

lire of the pier, thus avoidi 
course unsightly) appearuice. 

1 ,2, 3, 4, Plooringi of the First, Second, and Third 
Stories, and Altic. s. Roof. 

c, c, c, Ventiduct of Firel Story, commencing in 
the centre ufthe pier. Between Ihc ceiling of this 
room and the floor of the Second SI017, this flue is 
turned 10 the lefl, and then continues in a itraighl 
line to the Attic, where it conliacli and empties iaio 
the Ventilator V, on the Roof. 

d,d,d. Ventiduct of Second Story, uleo commenc- 
ing in the centre of the piei, and turning to the 
ri^l, belweea the ceiling of the Second and floor 
of the Third Story, vhence it is continued lo the 
Attic, and empties into the Venlilstot V. 

e, e, VBUliducl of Third Story, bIbo emptying 
Into r. 

These Ventiducts are made of thoronghly sea- 
soned pine boards, smooth on the inside, and pnt 
tn^iher with two-inch screws. Each, as will be 
--vn, is placed in the centre of the room to which 

belongs. They are ktpi enlirely lepataie from 



each other, through their whole lenrlfa, from ih 
bases lo the point where they are discharged ir 



)n the Roof. Each is sixteen inches 
square inauu, tnrough its whole length lo the Attic, 
where, as will he seen by the diagram, each is made 
narrower as it approaches its termination, till It ii 
only eight inches in width, on the front, the three 
together measuring twenty-fire inches, the dinnw- 
ler of the base of the VcntilalDr on the roof. As 
they are coultacled, however, in this direction, they 
are gradually enlarged from hack to rront, so that 
eachisincreased from siileen to twenty -four inches, 
the three together then forming a square of twenty- 
Eve inches, and fitting the base of the Ventilator 
into which they are discharged. The increase in 
this direction will he belter seen in the Eleration 
on p. 184, where V V represents one Ventiduct, 
continued from the lower floor to the Ventilator. 

V, Ventilator, on the Roof, inu which the three 
Ventiducts from the schoolroooia art dischatged. 
This is twenty-five inches in diameter.* 

V, V, Registers, to reflate the dmught of itir 
through the Ventiducts. There are two of these 
in each Ventiduct, — one at the boilom, to carry off 
the lower and heavier stratum of foul air, which 
always settles near the floor ; and the other near 
the ceiling ofthe room, for the escape of the lighter 
Impure air, which ascends with the heat to the lop 
ofthe room. Each of these Re^sters has a swiTOl- 
blind, fitted with a slay-rcid, and may be easily 
opened or closed by the Teacher. 

a,o,Close1s. The Ventiductof eachSlorybeing 
in the centre 0! the projecting pier, aflbrds room 
for Closets, on each side in the Rrst Story, and on 
one side in the Second Story, as shown at a. There 
are four in the First Story, two above and two be- 
low the wainscot. In the Second Story, there are 
two odIt, one above and (he other below the wain- 
tool ; the other side of ihe pier being occupied bv 
the Ventidnet of the First Story. In the Third 
Story there are of conrse none. Soak 10 lisl to the la 
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This plan of arranging the Heating and Ventilating ^paiatus ha» been 
adopted by the Committee on Ventilation of the Grammar School Board ;* 
bat as their plans and diagrams were taken from Mr. Ingraham's first draughts, 
before his final arrangement was decided upon, they are not so complete as 
these. 

The preceding diagram gives a transverse-sectional elevation of the building. 

It has already been stated, that the children are seated with their backs to 
the light, and their faces towards the Teacher's Table and the wall above and 
on either side of it. On this wall, and also on the two end walls, (as shows 
in the transverse-section,) are suspended Maps, Charts, and Pictures, not 
only for ornament, but for the communication of instruction. Vases'of Flow- 
ers and Native Grasses ornament the window-stools and the Teachers' Tables ; 
and Statuettes and other useful ornaments and decorations are placed in vari- 
ous parts of the rooms : so that whatever meets the eyes of the children is 
intended to convey useful and pleasing impressions, encouraging and gratify- 
ing the love of the beautiful, and combining the useful with the agreeable. 
The Cabinets of Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History and 
Curiosity, add much to the interest and beauty of the rooms. 

On the back wall, on either side of the Teacher's Platform, at S S S S, are 
four large Slates, in cherry-wood frames, each two and a half b^four feet, 
used instead of Blackboards. These Slates are far preferable to the best 
Blackboards, and cost about the same as common ones. The Teacheis 
greatly prefer them to Blackboards. In using them, slate pencils are of course 
employed, instead of chalk or crayons, and thus the dust and dirt of the chalk 
or crayons, — which \a not only disagreeable to the senses, but deleterious 
to health, by being drawn into the lungs, — are avoided. These Slates may 
be procured in Boston, of A. Wilbur. 

Each School has convenient Recitation-rooms ; though, in consequence of 
the space occupied by the stairs to the Second and Third Stories, tibe lower 
Story is not sa conveniently accommodated, in this respect, as could be de- 
sired. It has, however, two good Entries, which are used for this purpose. 
In the Second and Third Stories, there are three of these rooms, of which 
much use is made. Their location is shown in the Floor Plans. 

In these ante-rooms, are Closets for Brooms, Brushes, and other necessary 
articles of that description, and also Press-closets, furnished with shelves 
and brass clothes-hooks, for the Teachers' private use. In these, also, are 
Sinks, furnished with drawers and cupboards, pails, basins and ewers, mugs, 
&c. Pipes leading from the Sinks, convey the waste water into the Vaults ; 
and in a short time, the waters of Lsike Cochituate will be led into each Story. 

Each School has its own separate entrance ; so that they will not interfere 
with each other. And each is provided with sufficient conveniences in its 
entry, for hanging the clothing of the pupils, thus avoiding^ the necessity of 
its ever being brought into the Schoolroom. Each has luso two Umbrella- 
stands in its entry. 

In the Cellar, are placed the Furnace, and necessary conveniences attached 
to it, with Bins for coal and wood. Also two Rain-water Butts, one at each 
end, which receive all the water from the Roofs. Being connected with 
each other, by leaden pipes, under ground, the water in both stands at the 
same level ; and a pipe, leading from the top of one of them into the Vault, 
prevents their ever running oveir. 

The Cellar is paved wiUi brick, and is convenient for a play-room, when 
the weather is too stormy for the children to go out of doors at recess-time 

Instead of having the usual out-door conveniences in the yard, they are 
here connected with the entries of the respective schoolrooms, so that no 
child has to go into the open air, except for play in recess-time, or to go 
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knta. Th» ii Miiiid«t«d « Ttry gut conTaniMMe, ud > matter of the 
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pool, 10 Ihe Vau- 
lts n ides are rcpn- 
(CDted h; the dol- 



The preceding tiBMrarae-seclion will show the peculiar arrangmiienl of tlw 
Piiviea to the diiFereot etories, and the manner in which all unpteiasnt 00Me> 
it ia believed, effuctually guarded againit. 
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By Uie Plans of the different Stories, it will be seen, that the Privies aire in 
a Projection on the western end of the building, the wall of which is sepa- 
rated from that of the main buildin?, by the space 1 1, this space being four 
inches between the walls, and extending from the floor of the First Story to 
the Attic. The doors leading from the entries are kept dosed, by strong 
springs; and at B, in tlie southern wall, is a Mind, through which the air 
constantly passes into this space, and up to the Attic, whence it is conveyed 
in a tight box to the Ventilator on the Roof. Except in very cold or stormy 
weather, the window in the northern side is kept open, (the outer blinds be- 
ing closed,) and tlius the whole of the Projection is cut off from the main 
building by external air. The space between the Projection and the main 
building is not, however, so great as it would have been made, had there 
been more room. 

It will be seen, that there is a distinct Well to each Privy, separated 
ixom the others by a brick wall ending below the surface of the water in the 
sesspool. Of course, the only odor that can possibly come into either of the 
apartments, must come from the well of that apartment, there being no com- 
munication with any other, except through the water. And as every time it 
rains, or water is thrown in from the sinks, the water in the sesspool will be 
changed, and washed into the common sewer, it would seem that no danger 
of unpleasant odor need be feared. When the City water is carried to every 
floor of the building, the conveniences for frequently washing out the sesspool 
will be greatly increased. 

There are two apartments on each floor ; one for the girls, at/, and anoth- 
er for the boys, at g. In the latter, is a trough, (h,) with a sesspool, and 
pipe leading into the well, under the seat. There is no window in the boys' 
apartment, but merely the blind, B, which extends from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The girls' apartment, being in the front part of the Projection, is pro- 
vided with a window similar to the others, and outside blinds. 

Each apartment is fitted with pine risers, seats, and covers. The covers 
are hung with stout duck or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal hinges, 
which would be liable to corrode, and are so arranged that they will fall of 
themselves, when lefl. The edges of the cloth are covered with narrow 
slats. There is a box for paper in each apartment. The whole finish jm 
equal to that of any other part of the building. 

The interior plastering of all the walls of the building is hard-finished, 
suitably for being jointed. 

All the Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are skirted up as high as 
the window-stools, with narrow matched beaded lining, gauged to a width 
not exceeding seven inches, and set 'perpendicularly^ 

The interior wood- work of the lower Schoolroom, as well as the interior of 
all the Closets and Cabinets, is painted white. The skirting of the Secona 
Story is of maple, unpainted, but varnished. All the rest of the inside 
wood-work is painted and grained in imitation of maple, and varnished. The 
outside doors are painted bronze. The blinds are painted with four coats of 
Paris green, and varnished. 

In some other schoolrooms in the City, the interior wood- work,— ^ven of 
common white pine, — ^has been left unpainted, but varnished, with a very good 
effect ; and it is contenyplated to have some of the new Schoolhouses soon to be 
erected, finished in the same wajr. White pine, stained with asphaltum, and 
varnished, presents a beautiftil finish, and is cne^per than painting or graining. 

In the angles formed by the meeting of the walls with the ceiling of each 
room, and entirely around the room, are placed rods, fitted with moveable 
rings, for convenience in suspending maps, charts, and pictures, and to avoid 
the necessity of driving nails into the walls. 
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Plan and Description of Bowdoin Gramxar Scbool-Housb. 

The new Bowdoin School-honse, completed in 1848, is situated on M3rftle 
street, and with the yard occupies an area of about 75 feet by 68 feet, bounded 
on each of the four sides by a street. It is built of brick with a basement story 
of hammered granite, and measures 75 feet 9 inches extreme length by 54 feet 6 
inches extreme breadth — ^havine three stories, Uie first and second being 13 feet, 
and the third, 15 feet high in the clear. The ground descends rapidly from 
Myrtle street, thereby securing a basement of 15 feet in the rear. One third of 
which is finisiied into entries, or occupied by three furnaces, coal bins, pumps, 
6cc.f and the remaining two tmrds is open to the yard, thereby aJTording a cov- 
ered plav-ground for the pupils. 

The third story is finishea into one hall 72 feet long by 38 feet wide, with seats 
and desks for 180 pupils. On the south side of this hsdl there are two recita- 
tion rooms, each lo feet by 12 feet, and a room for a library, &c. There are 
three rooms of the same size on the two floors below. 

The second story is divided into two rooms by a partition wall, each of which 
is 35 feet by 38, and accommodates 90 pupils, and so connected by sliding doors 
that all the pupils of both schools can be brought under the eye and voice of the 
teacher. 

The first story corresponds to the second, except there are no sliding doors in 
the partition, and no connection between the room except through the front 
entry. The two rooms on this floor have each seats and desks for 100 pupils. 

Each story is thoroughly ventilated, and warmed by one of Chilson's Fur- 
naces. In each furnace the air chambers, the apertures for conducting the cold 
air into them, and the flues for constructing the heated air into the rooms in 
each story, being all large, a great quantity of warm air is constantly rushing 
into the rooms, and the ventilating flues or ventiducts being so constructed and 
arranged that the air of the rooms will be frequently changed, and that a pure 
and healthy atmosphere will at all times be found in each of these rooms, pro- 
vided the furnaces are properly and judiciously managed. On the top of^the 
building there are two of Emerson*s large ventilators, connected with the attic 
and ventilating flues, through which the impure air passes out into the atmos- 
phere above. 

To accommodate pupils who come to school with wet feet or clothes, there 
is an open fire in a grate in one of the recitation rooms. 

Each room is furnished with Wales' American School Chair, and Ross's Desk, 
and hoth desk and chair are in material, form and style, as aescribed on page 
203 and 205. 

This is a school for girls only, and consists of two depar^ents, one of which 
is called the Grammar department, and the other the Writing department; the 
master of each department being independent of the other. 

The number of assistant female teachers in each department of this school, 
when full, will be four, the teachers in each department being independent of 
the master and teacher in the other. 

The master of the Grammar department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the large hall in the third story, and his other two assistants will occupy one of 
the rooms in the first story. 

The master of the writing department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the rooms in the second story, and his other two assistants will occupy tne 
other room in the first story, each master being the superintendence of his own 
department. 

The school, when fhll, will be divided into five classes, and each class into 
two divisions, nearly equal in numbers. The first week after the vacation in 
August, the first division of each class will attend in the grammar department 
in the morning, and the second division of each class will attend in the writing 
department ; and in the aflemoon, the second division of each class will attend 
in die grammar department, and the first, in the writing department. The next 
week, this order oi attendance is to be reversed, and this alteration is to con- 
tinue through the year, the weeks of vacation not being counted. 

This house and the Gluincy Grammar School-house are built after designs by 
Bdr. Bryant 
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A, A, Entrance for Pupils. 

B, Diiio for Teacber. 
G, C, Srody halls, each 35 bf 38 feel-, 

with seats and desks toe 100 pupils. 

D, Sliding door, by vhii;h Ine two 
rooms on the second floor are thrown 
into one. 

E, Slack hall, 73 feec bj 38. 

F, F, Two recitation rooms <»i each 
floor, 16 feel by 12. 

G, Room 10 feei by 13, forlibraij, ap- 
paranu, dec 



H, Ross' desk, and Wales' chair. 
P, Teacher's platform with desk for 

teacher and assistants. 
S, S, Staircase leading to second sni 

third floors. 
a, Case with glass doors for ai^un- 

c, Ciosel for Teacher- 

r, Hot Jdc register. 

e, Flues for rentilBtitxi. 
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Flans and Description of thb Pubuc High School-Houss» 

Hartford, Conn. 

The Public High School-House of Hartford was built after more 
than ordinary search for the best plan, (a committee having visited 
Boston, Lowell, Salem, Newburyport, Worcester, Providence, and 
Middletown, for this purpose,) under the constant oversight of a 
prudent, practical and intelligent building committee, and with due 
regard to a wise economy. The committee were limited in their 
expenditure for lot, building, and fixtures, to $12,000 ; and when it 
was ascertained that a suitable building could not be constructed 
for that sum, individuals on the committee immediately contributed 
$2,400 out of their own pockets to complete the house with the 
latest improvements. The committee have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that their contributions and personal oversight have been 
mainly instrumental in erecting and furnishing the most complete 
structure of the kind in New England, when the aggregate cost is 
taken into consideration. 

The High School is designed for both males and females, and the arrange- 
ments of the buildings, and the glands, are made with reference to the separa- 
tion of the sexes, so far as this is desirable in the same school. 

The lot on which the building stands is at the com«r of Asylnm and Ann 
streets, and is at once central, and large enough for the appropriate yards. The 
yards are separated by a close and substantial board fence, and the groands are 
well laid ont and properly inclosed ; they will also soon be planted with trees 
and shrubbery. The building is of brick, three stories high, upon a firm stone 
basement. Its dimensions are 50 by 75 feet. The basement is 13 feet in the 
clear, six feet of which are above the level of the yard. This part of the build- 
ing is occupied by furnaces, coal bins, sinks, pumps, entrance rooms, &cc. At one 
end^ and on two opposite sides of the buildkig, a stair case eleven feet In width 
extends from each of the two entrance rooms, to the upper story, with spacious 
landings on the first and second floors. Two rooms, each 11 by 14 feet, are be- 
tween the stair cases, the one on the first floor being used for a front entrv to the 
building, and the one on the second floor being appropriated to the Library 
and Apparatus. Two closets, eleven by four feet on the first floor, and imme- 
diately beneath the stair cases, receive the outer garments, umbrellas, &;c., of 
the teachers. 

An aisle of four feet four inches in width extends between the desks and 
outer walls of the rooms, and between every two ranges of desks is an aisle of 
iwo feet four inches in width. An aisle or eight feet in width passes through 
the middle of the rooms, parallel to the narrower passages. A space of five 
feet in width is likewise reserved between the remote seats in the ranges and 
the partition wall of the rooms. Around the sides of the rooms, tastefully con- 
structed settees are placed for occasional recitations, and for the accommodation 
of visiters, and in tne upper room for the use of the pupils of the room below, 
during the opening and closing exercises of the school. 

The pupils, when seated, face the teachers' desks and platforms, which occupy 
the space between the entrance doors of each room. 

A blackboard, or black plaster surface, forty feet long, and five broad, ex- 
tends between the doors leading to the redtation rooms, which are also lined 
with a continuous blackboard. There is also a blackboari extending the 
entire length of the teachers' platform in the lower room, and two of smaller di- 
mensions in the room above, a part of the space being occupied by the folding 
doors leading to the lilMfary and apparatus room. Twenty chairs, of small di- 
mensions and sixteen inches in height, are placed aroondeach recitation room, 
thirteen inches apart and seven inches fi:om the walls, and securely fastened to 
the floor. A clock, with a circular gilt frame and eighteen-inch oial plate, is 
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placed over the teachers' platform in each school room, in fUl view of the papils. 
A small bell is also placed above the teachers' platform in the lower room, with 
a wire attached, passing to the desk of the Principal, in the room above, by 
which the time of recesses, change of recitation classes, &c., are signified to 
the members of the lower rooms. 

The school-rooms in the first and second stories are 50 feet square, and 13 feet 
in height— to each of which, two recitation rooms 12 by 23 feet are attached. 
The large rooms are furnished with " Kimball's improved School Chairs and 
Desks," placed in six ranges, extending back from the teachers' platforms, ten 
desks forming a range, and two chairs attached to each desk, furnishing accom- 
modations in each room for 120 pupils — 60 of either sex. Ample room yet 
remains in front of these ranges to increase the number of desks when the 
wants of the school demand them. The desks are four feet in length and one 
fbot four inches in breadth, constructed of cherry, oiled and varnished. The 
iinoderately inclined tops tLvefrced to the end supporters, and the openings for 
books are in front of the pupils. Glass Inkstands are inserted in the tops of the 
desks, and the ink protected from dust and the action of ihe atmosphere l^ 
mahogany covers turning on pivots. The chairs are constructed with sea^ 
of basswood, hollowed, and backs of cherry, moulded both to add beauty to 
the form of Uie chair, and to afibrd support and comfort to the occupants. ABi 
are neatly stained and varnished, and they, as well as the desks, rest on iron 
supporters, firmly screwed to the floor. 

The entire upper story is converted into a hall, being twelve feet in height at 
the walls, rising thence in an arch to the height of seventeen feet. This is ap- 
propriated to reading, and declamation, and for the female department of the 
school, to daily recess, and calisthenic exercises. A moderately raised platform 
is located at one end, above which an extended blackboard is placed, and settees 
are ranged around the walls : these, properly arranged, together with the settees 
firom the lower rooms, which are easily transported above, speedily convert the 
open HaU into a commodious Lecture room, — and also adapt it to the purposes 
01 public examinations and exhibitions. 

m each of the two entrance rooms are placed the means of cleanliness and 
comfort, — a pump of the most approved construction, an ample sink, two wash 
basins with towels, glass drinkmg tumblers, and a looking-glass. Ranges of 
books for hats, coats, bonnets, cloaks, dec, extend around the rooms, and are 
numbered to correspond with the number of pupils, of each sex, which thf 
capacity of the house will accommodate. In the girls' room, pairs of small 
iron hooks are placed directly beneath the bonnet hooks, and twelve inches from 
the floor, for holding the over-shoes. In the boys' room, boot-jacks are pro- 
vided to facilitate the exchange of boots for slippers when they enter the build- 
ing—an important article, and of which no one m this department of the school 
is destitute. A thin plank, moderately inclined bv hollowing the upper side, is 
placed upon the floor, and extends around the walls of the room, to receive ths 
boots and convey the melted ice and snow from them, by a pipe, beneath the 
floor. A laige umbrella stand is furnished in each of 'the two entrance rooms^ 
also with pipes for convejdng away the water. Stools are secured to the floors 
for convenience in exchanging boots, shoes, &oc. Directly under the stairs is as 
OMNIUM GATHERUM — ^au appropriate vessel, in which are carefully deposited 
shreds of paper, and whatever comes under the denomination of litter subject, 
of course, to frequent removal. These rooms, in common with the others, ara 
carefiilly warmed. The wainscoting of the entrance rooms, and the stair case* 
ia formed of narrow boards, cfooved and tongued, placed perpendicularly, and 
crowned with a simple moulding. The rafling of the stair case is of black 
walnut. A paneled wainscoting reaching firom the floor to the base of the 
windows, extends around the walls of tlM remaining rooms. All the wood 
work, including the librarv and apparatus cases, is neatly painted, oak-grained, 
and varnished. The teachers' tables are made of cherry, eight feet in length, 
and two feet four inches in breadth, with three drawers in each, and are sup- 
ported on eight legs. A movable writing desk of the same material is placed 
on each. Immediately in front of the teachers' desk in the upper room, a piano 
is to be placed, for use during the opening and closing exercises of the school, 
and for the use of the young ladies during the recesses. Venetian window 
blinds with rolling slats, are placed inside the windows, and being of a slight 
buflf color, they modify the light without imparting a sombre hne to the zoom. 
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The veatilation of the school-rooms, or the rapid discharge of the air whiok 
has become impure by respiration, is most thoroughly secured in connection 
with a constant mflux of pure warm air from the furnaces, by discharging ven* 
tiducis or flues, situated on each side of the building at the part of the rooms 
most distant ijx)m the registers of the furnaces. The ventiducts of eafih room 
are eighteen inches in diameter, and are carried from the floor entirely separate 
to the Stationary Top, or Ejector above the roof. The openings into the yen- 
tiducte, both at the top and bottom of the room, are two feet square, and are 
governed by a sliding door or blind. 
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A— Front yard. 

B— Girls* yard. 

C — ^Boys' yard. 

D— Door. 

E — ^Boys' entrance rooms. 

G — Girls' entrance rooms. 

P— Furnace. 

S— Stairs. 

W— Windows. 

P— Privies, with screen, doors, &c. 

X— Gates. ' 



a — Cold air ducts. 

b— Warm air ducts. 

c — Foul air ducts or yentUating flues. 

d — Smoke pipe. 

e— Pump, sink. 

f— Umbrella stand. 

g— Hollowed plank to receive wet 

^ boots, overshoes, dec. 
— Bins for hard coal, charcoal, dec 
j-^lose board fence. 
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■e carried up ou the inside of Ihe walls, under Che loof, till they 
discharge into the Siationair Top or Ejector. 

Fig. 6. Lateral section of the ventiducts or foul air Sues, shoving Ibe man- 
ner in which the Hues are packed together and carried up sepanttely from the 
floor of each room until theydiscbaige into thecommonEjectoT. Tbecut doei 
aot represent properiy the manner in which the flues are carried tinder and oat 
of the roof. 

rif. 3. Fi|. 1. 

Each desk iafitcedup 
with a glass ink-well 
[Fig. a,) Bet finnl; into 
the desk, and covered 
with a lid. The ink-well 
may be set iuto a cast 

iron box {Fig. 8.) having i 

a. cover ; the box being 
let in and screwed to 
the desk, and the ink>well being removable for 

ieace in filling, cleaning, tnd emptyitig 

weather. 
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A — Front entrance. 
B — Girls* entrance. 
C — Boys' entrance* 
I — Centre aisle, eight feet. 

L— Aisle between each range of seats and desks, two feet four inches. 
K — Side aisle, four feet four inches. 
M — Space five feet wide. 
T — Teachers' platform and desk. 

R— Recitation rooms, each twenty-three feet by twelve, famished with 
twenty chairs, seven inches from the wall and thirteen inches apart 
S — Library and apparatus, from eleven feet by fourteen feet. 
N—KimbaH's dest and two chairs. 
O — Piano. 

r — Hot air registers. 
c — Ventilating flue or foul air duct. 
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Plans and Description op the Putnam Freb ScHooLrHousE, 

Newburyport, Mass. 

We are indebted to W. H. Wells, Esq., the gentleman who has 
been selected as Principal of the Putnam Free School, and to whom 
the work of organizing this important institution has been committed, 
for the following plans and description. 

The Putnam Free School was founded by Mr. Oliver Putnam, a 
native of Newbury. It has a permanent fund of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, besides the amount invested in the school-house and its appur- 
tenances. 

The number of pupils to be admitted at the opening of the school 
(April, 1848,) is limited by the Trustees to 80. No pupil can be 
received under twelve years of age, nor for less time than one year. 

The object of the Institution is to lead pupils through an extended 
course of English study. It is open to students from any portion of 
the country, who are prepared to meet the requirements for admis- 
sion. No charge is made for tuition. 

This building is situated on High street, directly opposite the Common or 
Mall. It is constructed of brick, with comers, door-sills, underpinning, steps, 
etc., of freestone. It is two stories in height, exclusive of a basement story, 
S&h feet in length, and 52^ in breadth. 

The upper story is divided into two principal school-rooms, each 49j feet by 
40§. There is also a small room in this story for the use of the Principal. 
The lower story contains a hall for lectures and other genered exercises, and 
four recitation rooms. The hall is 44 feet by 4di^. Two of the recitation 
rooms are 14 feet by 17, and two are 11 by 20. 

Each of the principal school-rooms is furnished with 64 single seats and 
desks, besides recitation chairs, settees, etc. The desks are mane of cherry: 
and both the desks and the chairs are supported by iron castings, screwed 
firmly to the floor. In form and construction, they are similar to Kimball's 
" Improved School Chairs and Desks." 

The central aisles are two feet and eight inches in width ; the side aisles, 
four feet and four inches; and the remaining aisles, two feet. 

The building is warmed hy two furnaces. It is ventilated by six flues from 
the hall on the lower floor, six from each of the school-rooms on the second 
floor, and one from each of the recitation rooms. Each of these flues has two 
registers ; one near the floor, and the other near the ceiling. The two piinci- 
pal school-rooms are furnished with double windows. 

The institution is provided with ample play-grounds and garden plots, back 
of the building and at the ends. It has also a bell weighing 340 lbs. 

The first appropriation of the Trustees for the purchase of apparatus, is one 
thousand dollars. Other appropriations will probably be made, as the wa;nt8 
of the school may require. In addition to the apparatus procured by the Trus- 
tees, the institution is to have the use of an acmromatic telescope, which will 
cost.between three and four hundred dollars. 

The cost of the building and ground, with the various appurtenances, exclu- 
sive of apparatus, has amounted to twenty-six thousand dollars. 

The accompanjring plans give a correct representation of the arrangements 
on the two prmcipal floors. 

The building was erected after designs and specifications by Mr. Biyant, 
Architect, Boston. g 
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PUTNAM FREE SCBOOL-HOUSE.--LOWEII ST0E7. 




H — Hall for lectures and other general exercises, 44 feet by 48J. A — ^Raised 
plattorm for desk. D — Front door. (The portico in front does not appear in the 
plate.) B, B — Recitation rooms, 11 feet by 20. R, R — Recitation rooms, 14 feet 
by 17. E, E, E, E — Entries. C, C — Wash closets, under the stairs, a, a — Doors 
leadin.cr to the basement story, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d — Doors, v, v, y, v, v, 
V, V, V, V, V. — Ventilating flues. 



PUTNAM FREE SCHOOL-HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT. 
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yi. D— Room for Male Department. F, D— Room for Female Department. 
A A— Raised platforms for teachers* desks. L — Principal's room. C, C— 
Closets, p, p — Raised platforms under the black-boards, s, s, s, s, s, s — Settees, 
d, d, d, d, d, d— Doors, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v— Ventilating flues. 



Plans and Descsdpiiok of the Academy Building, Bohe, N. Y. 

We are indebted to Edward Huntington, Esq., for the following plans 
and deEcription of the new Academy building recently erected in Rome. 
N. Y., under bis supervision. The building is 70 feet by 44 feet on the 
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The building was erecied in 1848, on a lot 198 by 170 feel, on the comar of 
Court and James streets, fronting the pnblic iqaare, and is of brick, 70 by 44 
feet on the ground. The basement wall, apto the water table, is of stone, laid 
in^dranlic cement The lOofU coTcred with tin, laid in white lead. 

Tne basement, 10 feel high in the clear, contains a lectnie-room (which 
serves also as a chapel,) S6t by 40 feet, with comfortable seats to accommodate 
conveniently 300 pupils. The floor descends 2 feet from the rear of the room 
to the platform, giving 12 feet height Immediately in front of it. A laboratory, 
12 by l5t feet, adjoins the lecture-room, with which it commiuiicates by a door 
al the end of a platform. The remainder of the basement floor is occupied by 
the fuinaces for warming the building, and by the rooms of the Janitor. 

The First Floor is occupied by the male department, and consists of a 
school-room about 30 by 54 leel, and oeariT 15 feet in clear height, with two 
recitation-rooms, entries, &c. There aie 62 desks, each four feet long and i.e- 
commodating two pupils. 

On the Second Floor are the gills' school-room, about S8 by 40 feet, with 
seats for T6 pupils, 2 recitation-rooms, library, hall, and room occnpied by 
Primary department. There is a large skvlighl in the centre of the girU' 
school-room, and another in the library. The rooms are 15 feet in height. 

The building is thoroughly and unifoimly warmed by two furnaces in the 
basement, and a change of air is secured by ventilators at the top of the rooms, 
and also near the floor, opening into flues which are carried op in the chim- 
neys. The warmth imparted by the smoke which (masses np in the adjoining 
£ues secures a good draft. In the upper slory additional means of ventilation 
Are funiiahed by the skylights, which can be partially opened. 

The desks are of varnished cherry, similar in fonn to Ross'a school desk- 






small Iron knees and scr 

The school and recitation rooms are all furnished with large slates si 
the wall, in the room of blackboards. 

The teachers' desks in the school-rooms are similar to Fig. 6. 
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D— Closet for Apj 



F— Enirance for Girls. 
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A— Girls' School-room, wilh 7Cseats. I D— Primary Department. 

B, B—Recilation -rooms. E— Library, lighied by skylighL 

C— Dressing-room. { F— Skylight in ceitJDg. 
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Public High School. 

In the preceding pages we have presented a variety of plans for 
the construction and internal arrangements of buildings designed and 
erected for Public High Schools. Whenever and wherever the 
interest of the community can be sufficiently awakened to call for a 
public school of the grade generally understood by the term High 
School, there will be no difficulty in raising the funds necessary to 
erect and furnish a suitable edifice for the accommodation of the 
school. It may not, then, be amiss in .this place to present a few 
considerations and facts bearing upon the establishment of a school 
of this grade in every large village and city in our country. 

By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or 
common school for the older and more advanced scholars of the 
community in which the same is located, in a course of instruction 
adapted to their age, and intellectual and moral wants, and, to some 
extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common or public in the 
same sense in which the district school, or any lower grside of school 
established and supported under a general law and for the public 
benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the children of the 
community to which the school belongs, under such regulations as 
to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require, 
or the community may adopt. A Public High School is not neces- 
sarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, 
or an assessment or rate of tuitibn per scholar, or by a combination 
of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public or com- 
mon school in the sense of being cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be 
truly a public school, a High School must embrace in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued there thaa 
in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private 
school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common — common 
because it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the 
poorest family in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea 
of such a school, to call it a Public High School, if the course of 
instruction pursued in it is not higher and better than can be got in 
public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the wants of 
the wealthiest and best educated families, or, if the course of instruc- 
tion is liberal and thorough, and at the same time the worthy and 
talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. The school, to be common practically, must be 
both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a school must 
accrue to the whole c6mmunity. It must be shown to be a common 
benefit, a common interqst, which cannot be secured so well, on at 
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all, except through the medium of taxation. What, then, are the 
advantages which may reasonably be anticipated from the establish- 
ment of a Public High School, properly organized, instructed, and 
supervised ? 

First, Eveiy thing which is now done in the several district 
schools, and scnools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a 
shorter time, because the teachers will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of devoting the time and attention now required by few of the 
older and more advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time and 
attention upon the preparatory studies and younger children. These 
studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and attainments 
of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, 
which are indispensable to all sound education. AH this will be 
done under the additional stimulus of being early and thoroughly 
fitted for the High School. 

Second, A High School will give completeness to the system of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and discipline which cannot 
be profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade 
of schools — ^those which are established for young children, — require 
a large use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change 
of place and position on the part of the pupils. The higher branches, 
especially all mathematical subjects, require patient application and 
habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, which can with 
difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplicity of 
distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations of 
this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, 
and the undivided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course 
of instruction provided in the High School will be equal in extent 
and value to that which may be given in any private school, academy, 
or female seminary in the place, and which is now virtually denied 
to the great mass of the children by the burdensome charge of 
tuition. 

A^s has been already implied, the advantages of a High School 
should not be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the 
female sex, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and 
teachers, in determining the manners, morals, and intelligence of the 
whole community, leaves no room to question the necessity of pro- 
viding for the girls the best means of intellectual and moral culture. 
The course of instruction should embrace the first principles of 
natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive genius and 
practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered ; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred 
studies, which are directly connected with success in the varied 
departments of domestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce, 
with gardening, agriculture, the manufacturing and domestic arts ; 
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such studies as astronamy, physiology, the history of our own state 
and nation, the principles of our state and national constitutions, 
political economy, and moral science ; in fine, such a course of study 
as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New England, 
and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may desire 
it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful 
manners, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of 
health, thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest station in life. When such a course is provided 
and carried out, the true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third. It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community from 
which it gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely exclusively on 
the district school are isolated, and are condemned to an inferior 
education, both in quality and quantity ; they are cut off from the 
stimulus and sympathy which the mingling of children of the same 
age from different parts of the same community would impart. The 
benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country dis« 
tricts, or poor families who Uve in the outskirts of the city, from the 
establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. The number of young men and young women who will 
receive a thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to be 
teachers, will increase from year to year ; and the number who will 
press up to the front ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
tbe palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportion to their number than 
from the city districts. It will do both classes good, the children of 
the city, and the children of the country districts, to measure them- 
selves intellectually in the same fields of study, and to subject the 
peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and awk- 
wardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality 
and flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal 
action and reaction. The isolation and estrangement which now 
divide and subdivide the community into country and city clans, 
which, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, will give place to 
the frequent intercourse and esteem of individual and family friend- 
ship, commenced in the school-room, and on the play-ground of the 
school. The school will thus become a bond of union, a channel of 
sympathy, a spring-head of healthy influence, and stimulus to the 
whole commnnity. 

Fourth, The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be en- 
joyed by children of the same age from families of the most diverse 
circumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing 
up together to the same high attainments in knowledge and charac* 
ler, will be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and \h» 
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less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing or caring to 
know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary distinc- 
tions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal oppor- 
tunities of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its 
best fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to 
all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth and fortune. 
From many obscure and humble homes in the city and in the country, 
will be called forth and trained inventive talent, productive skill, in- 
tellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, which will add to the 
general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and 
carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims to 
bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. The influence of the annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the High School, will operate 
as a powerful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the 
lower schools. The privileges of the High School will be held 
forth as the reward of exertion in the lower grade of schools ; and 
promotion to it, based on the result of an impartial examination, will 
form an unobjectional standard by which the relative standing of the 
different schools can be ascertained, and will also indicate the studies 
and departments of education to which the teachers in particular 
schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, 
and those who do not reach the High School, will be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth. While the expenses of public or common schools will 
necessarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this class, 
in addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditures 
for education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schools 6f the same relative standing will be discontinued 
for want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called 
for by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
healthy competition will necessarily exist between the public and 
private schools of the highest grade, and the school or schools which 
do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estima- 
tion. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, clas- 
sification, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public 
school is always better than the private. From the uniform experi- 
ence of those places where a High School has been established, it 
may be safely stated, that there will be an annual saving in the 
expenses of education to any community, equal to one half the amount 
paid for tuition in private schools, and, with this saving of expense, 
there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. The successful establishment of a High School, by im- 
proving the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a 
better public sentiment on the subject than has heretofore existed, 
and the schools will be regarded as the common property, the com- 
mon glory, the common security of the whole community. The 
wealthy will feel that the small additional tax required to establish 
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and sustain this scbool, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition 
for the education of their own children in private schools, at home 
and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and 
in the number of families which will resort to the place where it is 
located, as a desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed 
for a good education. The poor will feel that, whatever may betide 
them, their children are bom to an inheritance more valuable than 
lands or shopSj in the free access to institutions where as good an 
education can be had as money can buy at home or abroad. The 
stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions which public 
or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the orphan, the 
deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits 
of mind, to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business, to sound moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful man- 
ners. And in what balance, it has well been asked in reference to 
the cost of good public schools, as compared with these advantages, 
shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, energetic, polished, 
and virtuous citizens ? How much would a community be justified 
in paying for a physician who should discover or practice some mode 
of treatment through which many lives should be preserved t How 
much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, should 
secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost ? How much for a minister of religion who should 
be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and per- 
suading them to the exertion of their best powers for the common 
good ? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from 
the first principles of science onward, should produce some improve- 
ment that should enlarge all the comforts of society, not to say a 
steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph ? How much for the patriotic 
statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior of his country ? 
How much for the well-instructed and enterprising merchant who 
should suggest and commence the branches of business that should 
bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength ? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for 
centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School 
would produce one such person, it would be useless to prophesy. 
But it is certain that it would produce many intelligent citizens, 
intelligent men of business, intelligent servants of the state, intelli- 
gent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
spheres, would repay to any community much more than they and 
all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, in 
twenty years, will be lessened by the existence of a school which 
will continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to 
become not burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School 
has been opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a 
private school of the same grade, — wherever a good school-house, 
good regulations, (for admission, attendance, studies, and books,) 
good teachers, and good supervision have been provided. 
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The Principal of the Latm High School of Boston, in a letter 

written 1846, says, — 

** There is no institution so tnily republican as such a school as this. While we, 
the present teachers, were undergraduates of the school, the rich sent their sons 
to the school because it was the best that could be found. They ascertained that 
it was not a source of contamination, but that their boys learned here to compare 
themselves with others, and to feel the necessity of something more that mere 
foeaUh to gain consideration. At that time, poor men sent their sons hither be- 
cause they knew that they here would get that education wliich thev could afibrd 
to give them in no other way. They gained loo hy intercourse with tneir wealthiet 
mates a polish of exterior manners, and an mtellectual turn of mind which 
their friends could appreciate and perceive, although they could not tell what it 
was that had been acquired. Oftentimes also the poor boy would take the lead 
of his more pampered classmate, and take the honors of the schooL 

In a class lately belonging to the school were two boys, one the son of a man 
of extreme wealth, whose property cannot be less than $500,000 ; and the other 
the son of an Irish laborer employed by the city at a dollar a day to sweep the 
streets. The latter boy was the better scholar.'* 

The Principal of the English High School in a letter writes, — 

•* The school under m}^ charge is pricipally composed of what are called the 
middling classes of our city. At present, about one third of my pupils are sons 
of merchants ; the remaining two thirds are sons of professional men, mechan- 
ics and others. Some of our best scholars are sons of coopers, lamplighters, 
and day laborers. A few years ago, he who ranked, the last year of his course, 
as our third scholar, was the son of a lamplighter, and worked three nights per 
week, during his whole course, to save his father the expense of books, &c., 
while at school. This year my second (if not the first,) scholar, is a cooper's 
son. We have several sons of clerg3rmen of distinction and lawyers of emi- 
nence. Indeed, the school is a perfect example of the poor and the rich, meet- 
ing on common ground and on terms quite democratic. 

The Principal of the High School for girls in Newburyport, writes, 

" The Female High School was established by the town of Newburyport 
nearly three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire of its princi- 
pal advocates to make it such a school, in respect to the course of instruction, 
and facilities for acquiring knowledge, andlaymg the foundation for usefulness, 
as should so successfully compete with our best private schools, as to supersede 
their necessity." 

" A few days afler we were organized, a gentleman came into the school- 
room to make some inquiries respecting the classes of society most fully rep- 
resented amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could form 
no idea as to who were the children of poor parents, or of those in better cir- 
cumstances. I mentioned the names of the parents' of several, which I had 
just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were walking down the 
room, with their arms closely entwined about each other's necks. * The first 
of the two,' said the gentleman, ' is a daughter of one of our first merchants, 
the other has a father worse than none, who obtains a livelihood from one of the 
lowest and most questionable occupations, and is himself most degraded* 
These two young ladies were classmates for more than two yeftrs, and very 
nearly equal in scholarship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident 
no circumstances of station in life can ever Impair. 

•* We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, in 
the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most freely 
with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, perhaps, toil 
day after day, at a wash-tuo, without fear of contamination, or, as I honestly 
believe, a thought of the differences which exist. I have, at present, boUi ex- 
tremes under my charge — the child of affluence and the child of low parentage 
and deep poverty. As my arrangements of pupils in divisions, &c. are, most of 
them, alphabetical, it often happens that the two extremes are brought together. 
This never causes a murmur, or look of dislike. 
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A member of the School C!ommittee of Worcester, Mass., writes i 

'' Our High School is exceedingly popular with all classes, and in the school- 
rooms and on the play-grounds, the children of the richest and poorest mingle 
with perfect equality. No assumption, — no jealousy are seen among them. I 
have been charmed with this repuolican and Christian character of the school. 
I have seen the children of parents whose wealth was estimated by htmdredsof 
thousands, in the same school-room with children (and those last among the 
best scholars of their class) whose parents have been assisted year after year 
by individual charity. The manners, habits, and moral sentiments of this 
school are as pure and high as in any academy, or female seminary of the 
same grade in the commonwealth. 

" To the improvements of ottr public schools, which has been going steadily 
forward since 1825, does this town owe more of its prosperity, its large acces- 
sion of families from abroad, especially of industrious and skillful mechanics, 
than to all other causes combined. As a mere investment of capital, men or 
wealth everjnvhere cannot do better with a portion of their property than 
to build elegant and attractive school-houses, and open in them free schools 
of the highest order of instruction. They will then see gathering around 
them men, it may be, of small means, but of practical skill, and moral and 
industrious habits ; that class of families who feel that one of the great ends 
of life is to educate their children well." 

A correspondent from Brattleboro', Vt., writes : 

'* In the same school-room, seated side by side, according to age and attain* 
ments, are eighty children, representing all classes and conditions in society. 
The lad or miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five . dollars, by the 
aide of another whose expense oi instruction is five cents per annum. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same studies— 
the former fircquently incited by the native superiority and j)ractical good sense 
of the latter. While the contact corrects the factitious gentility and false ideas 
of superiority in the one, it encourages cleanliness and good breeding in the 
other.^ 

The history of the High School in Providence is the hietory of 
almost every similar institution. 

" The High School was the only feature of our system which encountered 
much opposition. When first proposed, its bearings on the schools below, and 
in various ways on the cause of education in the city, was not clearly seen. It 
was opposed because it was " aristocratic," " because it was unconstitutional 
to tax property for a city college," " because it would educate children above 
working for their support," " because a poor boy or girl would never be seen in 
it" — and for all such contradictory reasons. Before it became a part of the 
system, the question of its adoption, or rejection, was submitted directly to the 
people, who passed in its favor by] a vote of two thirds of all the legal voters of 
the city. Even after this expression of popular vote in its favor, and after the 
building for its accommodation was erected, there was a considerable minority 
who circulated a petition to the City Council against its going into operation. 
But the school was opened, and now it would be as easy to strike out the whole 
or any other feature of the system as this. Its influence in giving stimulus and 
steadiness to the workings of the lower grade of schools, — ^in giving thorough- 
ness and expansion to the whole course of instruction, — ^in assisting to train 
teachers for our cihr and country schools, — and in bringing together the older 
and more advanced, pupils, of either sex, from families of every profession, oc- 
cupation and location in the citfj many of whom, but for the opportunities of 
this school, would enter on the business and duties of life with an imperfect 
education — has demonstrated its own usefulness as a part of the system, and 
has converted its opponents into Iriends." 

Testimony of the same character might be adduced from Phila- 
delphia, Lowell, New Orleans, and every place where a school of 
thil^ grade has been established. 
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School Fukhitiibs. 

Much atlentioQ h&s been deToted lecently to lh( 
furniuire of erery kind, wilh a view of securing 
bility and economy. In addilion to the vatietiea already described and illus- 
tiatsd.we present the following to aid eomimtteea and builders in ibis im- 
portant department of echool arcliilectura. 

PaiujiRT School BeHCS. 

n objectionaMs article of 




the above cut 

convenience. „ ., . _ 

seat is hollowed. The scholars are separated by a co'mtartmeot, or box, A, 
which seiTca as a rest for the arm, and a place of deposit for books. 

GlLLGRY IHD SaNV DESK FOB PBIMABT IHD InTAKT ScHOOLt. 

For very amall children a GaWery consist- 
ing of a succession of seats rising above 
each other, varying in height from seven to 
nine inches, and provided with a support for 
the back. This arrangemenl, in large 
achools, Ufords great facility for instrnc lion 
in music and all simultaneous exercises. 

The SaTid Deik having a trench d) paint- 
ed black, to contain a thin layer of sand, in 
which to trace letters and rude attempts at 
imitating forms, was originally much resorted to with the 

Saung classes, in schools educated on the Lancasterian or 
lutual system. This style of desk is still used in the 
Erimary schools of the New York Publio School Society, 
ut very ranch improved by Molt's Cast Iron Scroll 
SlanchioTts and Revolving Pivot Chair. Every scholar 
is furnished wilh a slate, which is deposited in the opening 
(d) in the top of the desk. 

The Boston Psimirt School Chair. 

These chairs were got up by the late Joseph W. Ingraham, for many years 

chairman, and one of the most indefatigable members, of the Primary School 

Commiltee of lloslon, and are now in very general use in the Primary Schools 

of Boston, and of that vicinity. 
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The first pattern is a Chair with a Shelf (s) undet the seat, for the purpose 
of holding the Books, Slates, &c., of the scholars. 

The second pattern differs from the first, in having, instead of the Shelf, a 
Rack (a) on the back of the chair, for the same use as the shelf in the prece- 
ding pattern. The third pattern is similar to the second, except that the 
Rack (a) is placed at the side instead of the back, of the chair. The latter 
pattern (with the Rack on the side) is that now adopted in the Boston 
Schools. 

Other specimens of Chairs for Primary Schools will be found on pages 
134, 135, and 139. 

Range of Desks and Seats. 

The following cut represents a range of new desks and seats, like that 
represented in school-room on page 53. The lowest seat (d) is nine inches 




high, and the chair to the leaf-desk, (6,>is 17^ inches from the floor. /The 
front edge of the lowest desk, is 19i inches, and that of the highest desk, is 
28i inches from the floor. Each range of desk is divided by a partition of 
matched boards extending from the floor to three or four inches above the 
surface of the desk. Thia partition, to which the desks and seats, (if chairs 
are not used,) are attaciied, gives great firmness to each desk and seat, and 
at the same time effectually separates each scholar, as much as a single seat 
and desk, with greater economy of room. The desks in other respects are 
: ^ade like those described on page 47. 



Boston Latin High School Desk. 




The above cut represents an end view of a new style of desk used in the 
Latin High School, in Bedford street, Boston, with a section of Wales' 
Patent School Chair. The standards of the desks are made of cast iron, 
and are braced in such a manner, that when properly secured to the floor, 
there is not the least motion. The curves in the standard facilitate the 
use of the broom in sweeping. 
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Mott's School Ckiir asd Desk. 

The roBowing minute deBcriplion of Mott's Patent Rerolving Pi««t 
Chair, and cast iron Scroll StuichioiiB for School Desks, is gathered 
Aon a circular of the patentee : 

The seal of the chair is of wood : all the other parts, of cast iron. The desk 
slanchioos are adjusted to the height of the chair — in the tolloTing scale, viz: 



"K^i^ 


^L^iX. 


"X'^^oX' 


W...I... 


S^'3 >^'^ 


3 
3 

4 


10 Inches 

13 '■ 

14 " 
16 " 


17 Inches. 
19 " 
33 " 
3i " 


13 luchcii 

13 " 

14 " 

15 " 


n lQches..30 Inches. 
20 " J24 " 



The j!nt calami danotes Ihe itumier of the chair, as also the aamber of ths 
desk stanchions. 

Secvnd cnliHRn, Ihe heiilit of llie seat from the floor. 

mrd csbivai, ihe height of the front edge of the desk from lie floor. 

Fiwii column, the width or the top of ihe desk. The slope of the desk ihonld 
rfse 11 inch lo the foot ; the Isif^r desks having 3| lo 3 inches ierel on top la 
accommodate inkstands. 

Fifik celumn, the length of desk room required for each scholar. It shonld 
BOt be less than here given. 

SizA cdumn, the disiance that shoUU be alloired betireen the desks, ItDm 
the back of one to the front edge of the other. This space will allow a passage 
between the chair and the next rear desk. The number of scholars at > iak 
need not be limited. 

, The position of each chair, when screwed to Ihe floor, should have two-lbiids 
of the allotted desk room lo theright of its centre, and be so near that the back 
of Ihe chair, in its revolution, will barely clear the desk. By placing the chair 
■s described, the bodv of the child is b!ou°ht in close proximitj^ lo the desk, 
causing Ihe back of the person to rest, at all times, and nnder all circumstances, 
KBinsi the back of the chair. 

^The chief peculiarilj in the desk is, that in the place of sliaight wooden 
legs, there are substituted curved cast iron stanchions ; the obvions advantages 
of which are. that Ihey occasion no interference wili the movemetils of the 
scholar seated opposite or near to them. 

Two stanchions are necessary for a single desk. Two, also, will support a 
duk of Bofficient length to accommodate three scholars ; three, lo accommo- 
date sii scholars ; four, nine scholars ; and so otl for a greater number. 

The expense of fitting up a room with this chair and desk, in the city of New 
York, varies from $1 £iO lo S3 00 a scholar, a£ide from the putting up of the 
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Habtpubd School Desk kho Skat. 

The following cut (Fig. 1,) repreaents a style of echoal desk, with a leat 
attached, which has been eKtensirel; introduced into Titlue and counlrjr 
districts in Rhode Island, and the neighborhood of Hartford, and is recom- 
mended wherever a rigid economy mast be observed. 



le end inece, orsupporla, both of the seat and desk, are cast iron, and the 
i work is attached by screws. They are made for one or two scholars, 
tfeightsizes, giving asaal from ten inchestoseventeen, andadeskal the 
next to the acbolar, from seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 




(Fig. S,) set firmly into 
the desk, and covered 
withalid. The ink-well 
may be set into a cast 
ironbox(Fig.3,)baving 
a cover ; the box being 
let in and screwed to 
the desk, and the ink-well being removable for 

ience in filling, cleaning, and emptying 

weather. 



The deak can be need, by de- 
taching the support for the seat, 
with a convenient achool-chair, 
imkde in the style represented in 
out (Fig- 4,) or in any other style. 



ro aoholars, pMfactJy fitted up, varies from 



Thecostofa desk and seat f 
91 37Ho$l 60 per scholar. 

Mttt/taurti tf Mum. JOm t lUti, M»f. VmdXPm^ Mn^ ««rV<MC 



]32 WALKS' DTPROVZD BCUOOL FUXNITURX. 

Wales' Improtbd School FusmrniiE. 

Tm foilowing cuts represent a large Tsriety of imprOTsd school eb^rs, 
desks, snd other furniture manufaclured by Ssnniel Wsles, Jr., st No. 14 
Bromfietd Street, Boston, Mass., from patterns of his own getting op, and 
with such f^ilities of experienced workmen, and ingenions machinery, as 
em^Iea bini to supply all orders for first-class work, with economy, precision, 
and promptness. 

Wales' improved school chairs and desVs embrace the following rsriety, 
and each Tariety is constructed on the following scale of height, so as io 
meet the Tsrying proportions of scholars ranging from four years to twenty 
years of age: 

No. I. Chairs, 10 inches high ; Desks, side next the scholar, SO inches high. 
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Walks* Amiricah School Chairs. 




These chairs are plain and sabslantial. 

iron pedestal, which is secured to the seat ,, -, 

floor of the school-room at the foot. The center-piece of the chair-back de- 
scends directly into the foot of the iron pcdeslal. intersecting the back of the 
seat SB it psBses, in such a manner as to form a back stay, thereby producing 
in the chair, as a whole, the greatest possible degree of firmness and strength. 



No. 9 represents an improyed school desk for two soholan. 
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No. 3 repreeenls an improved single desk for odb scholar, on iron sapporti, 
with American school chairs to correspond. Each desk is furnished with Ui 
ink-welt, and a metal cover of the best kind. The top is grooved, to nc- 
commodale pens, pencils, and other amaJl articles, with a safe resting-place. 

Walbs' Niw England Scbool Chairs. 




Each ehwr is baaed upon a pedestal of iron, of ereat beantv and strength, 
which is firmly secured to the seat of the chair at the top, and to the floor of 
the school-room at the foot. An ornamental center-piece passes down into 
the base of the pedestal, forming the center of the chaii-back and the 6ack stay- 
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CntB No. 5 and No. ft, represent a 
laltBt for one, and the former for tn 
school chaii to correspond. 



Wuw' BowDotH School Chauw. 



These chairs are conatrncled subslantiallj Sike those already described, 
with a tasteful scroll lop. The foIlowioB diagrams, Nos. 8 and 9, repreeeat 
the chair in connection with a desk, both for one and two scholars. 
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Wales' WieHiNGTON School Chaihs- 




Nna. 10, 11, and IS, represent the eight sizes of aoothet Taristj of tb« 

chair, with the corresponding desk, both single and double 
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Wilis' Nobmai. School Desks a 



The engraying repreaenlB s. Normal School Double Desk, on iron supports, 
haxing two coTers, with Washington School Chairs to correspond. Eaoh 
ooyer opens a. separate apartment in the desk, designed for ihe exclnsife aae 
of one Bcholai. 



wales' improved school fubnitdre. 
Walks' Improved Wbitino Stools- 




For louat educational purpoaea, chairs are highly preferable, and this seems 
to be the general opinion ; but, in casea where writing is taught in a separate 
department, the writing-stool is preferred, as being less expensive, and ocou- 
pymg less room. 



Walbs' Pbihabt School Chair. 




The eogravina^ No. 16 and No. 17, represent a series a( three sixes, atiila- 
bleforseholars from four yeara of age and upward, comprehending all the 
y and intermediate schools, to wit; — 
10 inches high. 



I primary and in 



3, 



Each chair ia based on an iron pedestal, securely fastened to the seat at 
the top, and to the floor of the school-room at the foot ; thus becoming a per- 
manent article of furniture, and completely avoiding the confusion, irregular- 
ity and noise, which are the nnavoidable accompaniments of movable chairs 
in a Bohool-room. 



Wales' Basket Priharv School CoAtR. 



WtM 



The Basket Ch^r has a tastefully ornamented book basket of iron, into 
which the children can place their books, slates, and other utenails of slud]^. 
Asa whole, in view oftheir strength, comfort, beauty and adaptation to their 
object, these are regarded as the best Primary School Chairs extant. 



wales' lufroved school 

WaIiIs' Improved Sittkbs. 



r^ 
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The engraviags No. 18 and No. 19, repieseat an Improved Settee, eight 
feet in length, based upon iron eu|)pons, designed fur inat purpose. Such 
settees are well adapted for recitation-iooms, the wills of school-rooms, for 
the accommodation of visitors, or for any position where pennanent settees 
ate wanted. They are made of any required height, size, or length ; oflen 
from forty to sixty feet in length, when placed on the walls of school-rooma ; 
and, being without arms or other divisions, the whole length, in fact, forming 
a single settee, have been found to be very convenient, and of good appear- 

Wales' Iuproted Ltceuh Settee. 




five parts or seats, with fancy 
Walks' Teaobebs' Arh-chaiss- 



The engravings, Nos. 20 and 21, represent two eubstantial, well-made, and 
comfortaUe arm-chairs, having no other claim to novelty than may be due to 
the &ct that they are constructed entirely of hard wood, and are finished 
vithoDt paint of any kind ; they will therefore wear well, and retain their 
good appearance withoat soilingor defacement, for a long period. 



WALES- MFKOVID SCHOOL FfillHITDUE. igg 



Wales' Teacher's Table, witboot Dbawbre. 




WUMSr WPROVED SCHOOL FUnNtTCKE. 
MOTABLB SKtLITON DeSK- PoRTABLC DbBK. 



Wales' Tcachir's Desk. 



'' Tiachbr'b Dias, three Dbawebs a 
ND.3S. 



Walks' TiACtiBR'e Dbbk, tbrbb Drawbbb a 

No. aa. 



wales' improved school fcrnttdbb. 

Wale^' Teacher's Desk, two Dbawebb and Table Top- 

No. 30. 

Walks' Tbacher's Drbk, two Dkawers and Top Desk. 



Walks' Teaober's Dok, tour Dbawers and Table Top, 



Wales' Tkaciher's Desk, poub DiiAWBEta and Top Desb 



WALKS' IMPROVED BCHOM. FVRNmntB. 



t' Tuchcb'b Dbsx, MX Dbiwibs AMD Tabli Top. 

Ifo.M. 



Wales' Teachkk'b Disk, six Dr&webb and Tof D«8k 



A. Tb« lids oecnpied by the Teftoher. 



WALES' IHPKOVED SCBOOL FUBNITDRB. 
Na.n. 



Walm' TiAcBKR'a Desk » 



A. Tbe aide occupied b; the Teacher. 



boidt-c*se, auit&ble for a Ecbool libror;- 
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Apparatus for Warmino. 

The thorough ventilation, the constant and regular change of the at- 
mosphere of a school-room cannot be secured by simply providing flues or 
openings, however judiciously constructed and placed, for the escape of 
the air which has become impure from the process of breathing or other 
causes. These flues will not work satisfactorily, unless a mode of warm- 
u\g the room is adopted by which a large supply of pure fresh air, properly 
heated, is flowing in to supply the place of that which is escaping by means 
of the flues. Among the various modes of warming school-rooms and public 
' halls, which we have seen in full and successful operation, we select a few, 
in addition to those described in other parts of the work, £U3 worthy of the par- 
ticular attention of committees and others, who are looking round for a 
heating apparatua We shall use the cuts and description by which the 
patentees and venders have chosen to make their several modes of want- 
ing known to the public^ without intending to decide on the relative 
merits of any one mode. 

Double Fire-Place for Warming and Ventilation. 

The following plan of warming and ventilating e^ school-room is re- 
commended by Mr. George B. Emerson in the School and Schoolmaster. 
The position of the proposed fire-place may be seen in the Plans of 
School-rooms by the same eminent teacher, published on page 50 of this 
work. 

Warming. — In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, by a casing of brick, leaving, be- 
tween the fireplace and the casino, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 



%^ 
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Fireplace. 



A. Horizontal section. B. Perpendicular section, e. Brick walls, 4 inches thick. 
d. Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronts of masonry. / Air box for supply of fresh 
air, extending beneath the floor to the front door. r. Openings on the sides of the fire* 
place, for the heated air to pass into the room. h. Front of the fireplace and mantelpiece. 
«. Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space between the firepkce and wall. k. Par- 
tition wall. /. Floor. 



VENTILATING FIRE-PLACE. 
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rise at least two or three feet above the hollow back, and may be surmoaoted 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passage, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but sives the pleasant heat of an 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel will be lost, as the smoke-pi]^ 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat contained m 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, will diffuse an equable heat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendency to 
smoke ; 6. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controlled, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, tiiere must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted^ it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in the 
floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilation. — ^A room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. For the first part of the morning, the open fireplace may suflice. 
But this, though a very efiectual, is not an economical ventilator ; and when 
the issue through this is closed, 
some other must be provided. The 
most effective ventilator for throw- 
ing out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
flue at the point where it passes 
through the roof. Warm air natu- 
rally rises. If a portion of the 
smoke-flue be inclosed by a tin tube, 
it will warm the air within this tube, 
and give it a tendency to rise. If, 
then, a wooden tube, opening near 
the floor, be made to communicate, 
by its upper extremity, with ^e tin 
tube, an upward current w^ take 
place in it, which wUl alwOM act 
whenever the smoke-flue if warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely es- 
sential, that the opening into the CSeale 8 feet to an indi.] 
wooden tube be near the floor. The Ventilating Apparatus. 
carbonic acid thrown out by the ^' ^' hox» ^ foot square, or 24 inches by 6, 
lungs rises, with the warm breath, cohered by the pilaster, and opening at the floor, 
and the perspirable matter from the Vi}^^ base of the pilaster. B. Round iron tube 
filrin OTitVi tiio •nroi'm in^rioikiA «« ^^ inchcs in diameter, being a continuation of 
^^l V.^Ko ♦ilf Jfk^ invisible va- the air box, through the center of which passet 
por, to the top of the room. There c. The smoke flue, 6 inches in diameteV. D, 
both soon cool, and sink towards Caps to keep out the rain. 
the floor ; and both carbonic air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equally dif- 
fused through every part of the room. 

10 
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Harr'a TnmuTwo Scbooi^Stovk, fob bcuihb wood o* coi 
Pamud and ManufaOvfed fy J. L. Mott, 364 Waier-itrta, N. Y. 
t the room it wumed b; condnctuig a snpplj of n 
&oi> withoiu, uwell as by direct ndi«ti<»iuomtbei 



kMlea pan 
Uooof ibe 




A. Air dtamber, (br coal or 

B. A revolTfng graiB with • 

cam process, by which th* 
ashes are easujr delached 
and made (o drop Inlo tb« 
ash-pil below. 

C. Ash-Pil, br which klsotb* 

draA can be regaled, and 
Ihe stove made an aiF-tighL 

D. Duct, orfloeuuder the flooii 

by which fresh air fioai 
wilhoat is admitted niider 
and around the stove, and 
circnlatea in the directin 



This, and all aloves designed to promote ventilation by Introducing ficah ab 
ftom without, will work Ealisfactorily onlv where a line properiy constnicled 
to provided lo cany off the ait which has become impure vommpiialkn. 
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Tbe Boston Ventilating Stove and Pobtabi^ VEitTiLATiifa 

Furnace. 

Paienitd MartX lOU, 181S, by Bmry G. Clart, M. D., and mtmufactmtd bg 

OairdntT ChSsan, Beden. 

The Boston VeDtilating Stove U composed oftwo cjliodeis, the inner (Fig. 1.) 

coDlaiaing a fire chamber, which is lined with soapsione or fire bricb, and is 

fitted with addilianal smoke-pipe e to increase the i&dialing surface, while ths 

outer (Fig, 2,) consiituies s chamber for varming the air, which is introdnced 

into it beneath the inner cylinder by a due from out of doors, and flows oqI at 

the lop, to which there is a movable cap, or dislribotor attached, by which the 

opening is enlarged or diminished, and tbas the supply and tempeialare of thi 

ur admitted can be easily regnlaied. 

Fii.l Drft 



The i^j arrows show the coarse of tbeairin itspaasaee fiom tlie openiiig 
ondeniealb tbe stove, through the air-chamber, iulo Che ajnrtffienC The 1i^ 
arrows show the circulation of the smoke through the vanons radiating pipes. 

This slave ia made of Ihree si^es, varying in price from twenty-five to fofljr 
dollars, il received ». silvernedal altbe Filth Elxbibitionof theMassachasella 
Charitable Mechanic Association, and has been introdored with signal aoeceai 
tnto many school-bouses Id Boston. Charleslown, and other places. 

This stove can be advantageously used as a hall stove ana as a portable fin- 
nace, tmder circumstances which will not adcoit of a biick IniJoaan. 

Millar's Ventilatino School Stove. 

In Millar's Ventilating School Stove, manufactured at Worcester, Mass., 
■nd designed for burning wood, the air is introduced from outside of Ibe build- 
ing beneath the stove, by an air-box, and is warmed by circulating ihrongh 
casl-itOD tubes around the lire, until it is discliaived into die room. Stores of 
this patent are much used in the country district In Wotoesier eoimiy, and 
other paiu of Massachusetts. 
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Cbilmn's AtK-WARMiHo AMD Vehtilatinq Fdrhacb. 
Palttiitd and Maw^aetitrtd by Oardntr Chiiaan, Bvttait, 



The adTantages of ihe Fnniace are— 

1. The fire-|>Dt is conscnicted on the must economical and philosophical 

Srinciples. It is broad and shallow, — at leaft twice as broad azidone ihud M 
eep as the common Gre-pot ; — is one third smaller at the bottom ihaii ai the 
top, and is lined with firebrick or soap-stooe. Thas the fire-bed is deep enough 
(o keep the coal well i^ited with a slow bat perfect comboslion, while the en- 
tire heat from the fael is given out to act upoc tbe radinting sanace alone and 
the (ire-pol can never become red-hot, and does not require renewal. This 
plan ibr buming coal is original with tne inveaior, and has met with nnlTetsal 
approbation. 

3. The radiating surface Is la^e, and so placed that it receives the immedi- 
Ble and natural action of the beat, and at the same time imparts its heat ia the 



St direct and tuiGlrtu manner 10 the Iresh alrfVom without, without suffering 
wa^le b7 absoipdon Irom the outer walls of the air-chamber. 

3. The air-chamber is large, and the fresh air is admitted and dischamd 
so readily and uniformly that no portion of the radiating surface can ever be- 
come oTerheaied ; and a delightful summer temperattue is maintaiued in the 

4. The Joints of the fnrnsce are so constnieted, that, even if the iron-work 

was liable, like other furnaces, to crack from extreme expansion, bf being over- 
heated, (wluch it is not,) the gas from the burning coal cannot escape into the 
air-chamber. 

5. There are no hotizonial liuier surfaces on which dost and soot can gather, 
which do not, at the same time, clean themselves, or admit of being easily 
cleaned. 

6. Tbe grate in the fire-pot is so consimcled, that the ashes can be easily de- 
tached, and the combustion facilitated. 

7. It has stood all the test which sharp riralry and the most severe philoiopii- 
ad practical science could apply to It, and has thus far accomplished all that 
its mreulor promised, and when tried In the same bnilding with other fnr- 
nace*, has uniformly received the preference. 

a. Chilson alsomanufactnresanOpen Stove for wood, or coal, and a Grate 
for coal, with an air-chamber on the sides and back of Ihe fire, by which fresh 
ait is warmed in Its passage into the room, and the cheerful aspect of an open 
fire-place seemed. 



BusBNEbL's Patent Hot-am Fobnici. 

ifattiiTid ty Em Clart, Jr., SI JiVnt !tr«C, Bar^tri, O 



Bubhnim.'b Fdsnace is the only one conatiucted on atticlly Bcientifie 
principles, a,ad bears any test either of theory or practice. Scientific gentle- 
men have endorsed its excellence, and successl'ut practice approvcB and con- 
firms their recommendation. 

The radiating part of this furnace, being that portion which diSiises the 
heat, ia distinguished from all others from the fact that the cold ail is passed 
into the furnace chamber between borizonlal cast iron pipes or tubes, iiuidi 
of which the hot gas of the fire i) circulaling, and communicating its beat, u 
ilpassesofflo the chimDef; so that the co^ ait is broiiaht in direct contact 
with the healed iron, and is actually healed before it reaves the inner chamr 
ber of the furnace. White the culd air is passing one way to be heated (be- 
tween the heated iron pipes) the hot gas of the m'e is passing the other way 
to be cooled, and thus the mean difference of temperature m kept the greatest 
posiiHe at eeery point. The greatest amount of heat wil! be communicated 
m this way, by the leail amnant of iron surface ; and as the radiator has a 
er^ large suctiice, it follows that more heat is extracted (from a given amount 



of tuet) than by any other inBention yet offered tu the public. 

This furnace is so constructed that it clears itself of ashes and soot, Der^ 
requiring lo be disiarbed, and consequently requires not as much care as an 
ordinary fire. A child can take care of it when in use, and it can stand ftom 
season to seasou, untouched, without trouble or expense, and be at any mo- 
ment ready for immediate use. 

Two kinds of pots are offered by the mwiufacturer, for use with this fur- 
nace ; one similar to the most approved forms now in use, the other entirely 
different, and the invention of Da. Biishnell- It differs from all others ii 



allowine the fire lo be stirred above the grate, and through the openina by 
which the coal is entered. This throws up the dead coals and cinders, which 
are then eaaily removed, and, as the grate neeii never be dropped, the dirty 
process of riddling is avoided. No ashes escape, and the cloud of dust which 
usually envelopes the tender in all other furnaces, is no where seen in this, 
and no uncleanlinesa results from renewing the tire. The fire may be stirred 
and cleaned when it is in full action, as wel! as at any other time ; the coals 
will never rattle dawn to choke the fire, but will of necessity, by this method 
of stirring, always be thrown up into a light open cinder, giving free passage 
to the draft and facilitating combustion. 

This furnaee ia offered in the entire confidence ihsU it is the best ever 
maniifac lured, and this bold assertion is warranted and proved by the favora- 
ble testimony of those who have used it. A tsial is aia. the psoor rk- 
ijniitED. 

Three aises of furnaces are made, viz. : No. 1 with 17 inch pot ; No. 3 
with 20 inch pot; No. 3 with 24 inch pot; which are now for sale in moat 
of the larger cities and towns in the northurn states. 

Orders for Buehnetl's Furnaces will he promptly attended to, on applieation 
bf mail or otherwise, to Ezoa Clark, Jr., Hartford, Conn- 



ID) WROOL AKCHITICmi. 

Cn.TtB'i BoT-An Fduiacb- 

PiTnnra m Miair»OTnls tr Cutd A Co., CG Curr-iiun, Knr Tns. 

Culver's Hot-Air Furnace, u described io the foUowing diagnun and 
explanations, is intended for bard coal, to be set in double walla of brick 
tauoarj in cellar or basement, belon tbe rooma to be warmed. 






A. Iron or Brick Aah Pit 

B. Ash Pit door. 

C. Pot, or coal Bnmer, 

with or withoul toap- 
stoat linine. 

D. Fire Chamber. 

E. Lower half of Tnbolti 

F. Ellipiical tubes. 

G. Upper half of Tnbniar 

H. TopofTabolardnna. 
I. Cap and smoke pipe. 
K. Flat Radiator. 
L. Water bason or evapo- 

M. Smoke pipe lo chinmey. 
N. CondnctorsofHot Ai. 
O- Cold air condnctor "ft^ 

chamber. 
P. Feed door. 
a. Hat- Air chamber. 
S. Damper in globe with 

rod attached. 
S. Pendulnm ralre fix 

cleBQisg. 

—1- Shows the direo- 

tloD of the cnrreiits of 

hot or cold sit. 



Fig- 2 repre- 




dish eiondina 
npon the top of 
the dnun. 



APPARATUS. 

In addition to che necessaiy furnitare of a school, such as seats, desks, 
and other fixtures and articles required for the accommodation of pufMk 
and teacher, and the order and cleanliness of the premises, every school- 
room should be furnished with such apparatus as shall enable the teacher 
to employ the hand and eye of every pupil in illustration and experiment 
so far as may be practicable and desirable in the course of instructioD 
pursued in the school. It is therefore important, in the internal arrange- 
ment of a school-house, to have regard to the safe-keeping, display, and 
use of such apparatus as the grade of the school, ibr which the house is 
intended, may require. A few suggestions will therefore be made oa 
these points, and in aid of committees and trustees in selecting apparatus. 

1. In a large school and in schools of the highest grade, there will be 
need of a separate apartment appropriated to the safe-keeping of the 
apparatus, and in some departments of instruction, for the proper use of 
the same. But in small schools, and as far as practicable in all schools, 
maps, diagrams, and other apparatus, should be in view of the school at 
all times. 

This will not only add to the attractions of the school, and make the 
school-room look like a workshop of education, but will awaken a desire 
in the pupils to know the uses of the various articles, and to become ac- 
quainted with the facts and principles which can thus be seen, heard, or 
handled. 

2. Such articles as are liable to be injured by dust, or handling, must 
be provided with an appropriate room, or a case of suiRcient size, having 
glazed and sliding doors, and convenient shelves. 

The doors should not be glazed to the floor, on account of liability to 
breakage, and also to admit of drawers for maps and diagrams, and a 
oloset for such articles as may be uninteresting or unseemly to the eye, 
although useful in their place. 

The shelves should be movable, so as to admit d additions of larger 
or smaller specimens of apparatus, and also of such arrangement as the 
varying tastes of different teachers may require. 

3. There should be a table, with a level top, and capable of being made 
perfectly firm, unless the teacher's desk can be so, for the teacher to place 
his apparatus on, when in use. 

4. The apparatus of every school-room should be selected with refer- ' 
ence to the grade of schools to which it is appropriated, and in Primary 
and District schools in particular, should be of simple construction and 
convenient for use. 

6. As far as practicable, the real object in nature and art, and not a 
diagram, or model, should be secured. 
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The following list of articles is necessanly very imperfect, but it may 
help to guide conunittees in their seEirch after apparatus. 

Articles indispensable in Schools of evert Grade. 

A clock. 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 
teacher's platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 

As mucn blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the schpol-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A portion of this black sur- 
face should be in full view of the whole school, for passing explanations ; 
and another portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest pupil& 
One or more movable blackboards, or large slate, with one or more mova- 
ble stsmds or supporters. 

All the appeindages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

An inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, and with a pen-wiper at- 
tached. 

A slate, iron-bound at the corners, and covered with list, or India-rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

A map of the district, town, county, and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackboard, or on the wall. 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid ; as a 
foot-rule^ a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, d^c, for the ex- 
ercise or the eye and hand. 

Vases for flowers and natural grasses. 

Apparatus for a Primary or District School. 

The apparatus for this class of schools cannot be specified with much 
minuteness, because the ages of the pupils, and the modes of instruction 
vary so much in difierent localities. The following list embraces the ar- 
ticles purchased for Primary and District schools in Rhode Island : 

Movable Lesson Posts, These are from three and a half to four feet 

^ bigb^ and are variously made of wood, and of cast-iron. It 

^ffiw consists, when made of wood, of an upright piece of plank 

^XaX. from two to three inches square at tne bottom, and dimins^ 

^f^ W^n0 ishing regularly to the top, where it is one inch, inserted 

in a round or cross bcuse broad enough to support the lesson 

board, or card, whiph is suspended by a ring on a hook at 

or near the top of the post. 

J. L. Mott, 264, Water street, New York, manufactures 
for the Primary schools of the Public School Society of 
New York, a very neat cast-iron lesson stand. 

Reading Lessons, Colored Prints^ and Diagrams of 
various kinds, such as of animals, costumes, trades, &c., 
pasted on boards of wood or strong pasteboard ; some with, 
and others without printed descriptions beneath ; to be 
suspended at appropriate times on the lesson stands, for 
class exercises, and at other times, on the walls, or deposited 
in their appropriate places. 

In this list should be included the numeration table, ta- 
bles for reading arithmetical marks, easy lessons, geometri- 
cal figures, punctuation macks, outline maps, &c. 
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Allen's EdnaUion Tailewin be founil Teryiisefiil in leaching the Alphabet, 
Spelling, Reading-, and Arilhmetic, to little children al home, and m Pil- 
Diai7 Schools. 



Allen's EoncATiON Txblk consists of a board or table, along the centre of 
which are horizontal grooves, or raised ledges fonaing grooves net ween them, 
that connect Trith perpendicular grooves or compartments on the sides, in 
which are inserted an assortment of movable blocKs, on the face of which are 
cnt the letters of the alphabet, both capitals and smail, the nine digits and 
cipher, and all the usual passes and signs used in composition and ariihmeiic. 

The letters, figures and signs are large, so as to be readily recognized by all 
the members of a large class, and from even the extremity of a large school- 
room, and are so assorted and arranged as lo be easily slid from the perpendic- 
ular groofes or compartmenia into the horizontal grooves, and there combined 
into syllables, words and sentences, or used in simple arithmetical operations. 
When the lesson in the alphabet, spelling, reading, composition, or arithmetic, 
is finished, the bloclis can be returned lo their appropriate places. 

The experience of many teachers in schools of^ditrerent grades, and of many 
mothers at home, (the Ood-appointed school for little children, next to which 
should be ranked the well organized Primary School, with a bright, gentle, 
adectionate and patient female teacher,) has demonstrated that by accustoming 
the child, either individually, or in a class, to select letter by letter, and move 
them from their appropriate case to the centre of the board, and there combin- 
ing them into syllables and words, a knowledge of the ^phabet, and of worda, 
is acquired in a much shorter lime and in a much more impressive and agree- 
able manner, than by any of even the best methods now pursued. 

All of the advantages derived from the method of dictation, and the use of the 
Blate and blackboard, in leaching children the alphabet, spelling, reading, and 
the use of capital letters and pauses, as well as the elementaiy princijries of 
arithmetic, such as numeration, addition, subtraction, kc, can be secured by 
the introduction of this Table into our Primary and District Schools. 

Manufactured hy Edwin Allen onfjr, Windham, Conn., trAo wfU 
— mpayaf-"" -" -■' — '— "-- 



promptly aUend to all orden/w them. 
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A MaveahU Blaek-board^ox prepared black smface of considerable extent, is 
iodispensable. 

The upper portion of the standing blackboard should be inclined back » 
little from the perpendicular, and along the lower edj^e there should be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lamb's-skin, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface of the board. 

Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
unless they are set in a frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 

By the following insenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room to another. It is equally 
well adapted to a school-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

// Under side of the 

swinging board, sus- j — tr 

Muded by rule-joint 
hinges, when turned up, 
painted black or dark 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 
75 degrees, and swung 
out to support the board 
when a sloping desk is 
required. 

c Folding brackets 
to support the swinging 
board when a bench or 
flat table is required. 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

g g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sup- 
ported by folding legs. The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
children. 

h A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as 
a blackboard. 

n Opening to receive 
inkstands, and deposit 
for slate, pencil, chalk, 
&c. 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
down. 

1 Surface of form or 
bench. 
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When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 

A cheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cat (Fig. 3. 
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A moTabb stasd to lapport k blaekboud 
may be maxlB like a painter's easel, aa repi»- 
MDted in the acoompati]ring oat. 

a. Pine fur board to teet on. c, Hinge or 

i'ointlo the suppotting le^, which are braced 
i; hook t, and maji be folded up, and the stand 
JMK away in a ciaGet- A stand of thia kind is 
convenient to display outline and olher mape, 
nading lessons and other diagiaics. 



A large movable blackboard may be made as represented in the 

accompanyinf cut. An upright frame, 

Btionely braced by cross-pieces {a) is in- 
serted into the feel (i,) or horizontal sup- 
ports having castors, on which the whole 
' 1 the floor. Within 
3f this upri(' 

le Whung h: .. 

cord which passes over a pulley (S,) and 
is so balanced hy weights, concealed in 
the upright parts, as to admit of being 
cajscn or lowered conveniently. Within 
this inner frame is hung tbe blackboard 
on pivots, by which the surface of the 
board can be inclined from a perpendic- 




lowei diagram. The feet, if made 
as represented in this out, will be 
liable to get broken. 

Composition for Blackboards, 
Lampblack and fiour of emery 
mixed with spirlt-vaiaiBh. 

No more lampblack and fiour of 
emery should be used than are suf- 
ficient to gire the required black 
and abrading surface ; and the var- 
nish Bhould contain only sufficient 
gum to hold the ingredients togeth- 
er, and confine the compoailion to 
the board. The thinner the mix- 
ture, the better. 

The lampblack should first be 
ground with a small guanlity of al- 
cohol, or spirit-varnish, to free it 
from lumps. 

The composition should be appli- 
ed to the smoothly- planed surface 
of the board, with a common painter's brush. Let it become Ihorou^/ity 
dry and hard before it is used. Rub it down with pumice-stone, or a piece 
ofemooth wood covered with the composition. 
This composition may also be used on the waits. 
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State Blackboard. 

In the class-roomB of the American A^lum for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
all similar institutions, where most of the instruction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
long are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from $2 to $3, 
and are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical. 

Plaster Blackboard, 

As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of the plastered wall when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it bv mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting it on. The hard finish, 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Canvas Blackboard. 

Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coats 
of black paint, like Winchester's Writing Charts. One side might, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters classified in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide-marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
side, might be ruled the musical scale, leaving sufficient space to receive 
such characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music. The oppo- 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directions for making Crayons, 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, on«, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them tnth. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet lon^, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot long, and nine inches wide, having nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight. 
When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make t}ie 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons 
may dry gradually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
they are fit for use. 

An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 
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The Gonigraph is a small instrument composed of a number of flat rods 
connected by pivots, which can be put into all possible geometrical figures 
that consist oi straight lines and angles, as triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, octagons, &c. 



A/VWvA 




The ArUhmeticofL represented in the annexed cut, is a most useful in- 
strument. In an oblong open frame, twelve rows of wooden balls, alter' 
nately black and white, and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and 
twelve in each row, are strung like beads on strong wires. The instru- 
ment, when fixed to a stand, is about four feet high, the frame being one- 
fourth part broader than it is high. It may be made much smaller, as 
in the cut When it is used to exercise the children in arithmetic, the 
teacher or monitor stands behind, and slides the balls along the wires from 
his lefl to his right, calling out the number he shiils) as, twice two are 
four, thrice two are six, shilling first four balls^ and then two more. As 
the children are apt to confuse the balls remaming with those shifted, a 
thin board covers naif the surface on the side next the children, as marked 
by a line down the centre, so that tibey see only the balls shifled to the 
open side. 




HoJbrooJ(?8 Scientific ApparcUiis embraces a variety of articles which 
will be found highly useful in the District school, in which both the older 
and younger pupils of the districts are ordinarily gathered at the aamc 
time, and under one teacher. 

The foUowing articles constitute a set which costs $14.75, mcluding a 
neat box with lock and key: 

Tellurian; Suspension Orrerv; Gear or Wheel Orrery vnth metal 
wheels; Globe; Orbit Plains Numerical Frame; Geometrical ForiM 
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and Solids; Thoenty-five Geological Specimens i Geometry; Scale and 
Triangle; Block totliuetrate Cubel&ote; Geometrical Chart; Mamt- 
ecript Letters : Text Book, 

Mr. Josiah Holbrook of New York, whose name was originally cob* 
nected with this set of apparatus, and with which, as manufactured under 
his direction, we are familiar, disclaims at this time (1848) any responsi- 
bility for the articles manufactured by Holbrook ^ Co., of Ohio. 

This gentleman, so long and so favorably known from his connection 
with Lyceums, and elementary instruction, is now residing in New York, 
and has an office in the Hall of the Public School Society. There, in 
connection with Mr. Seton, and two very ingenious workmen, (Messrs. 
Riker,) he is now getting up apparatus " which shall be simple, easily 
Qsed, readily understood, not liable to get out of order, and durable.'' 
The following is a list of articles already prepared for Primary Schools : 

A Geological Cabinet, Geometricals, embracing plain figures, solids, models 
of crystals, illustrations of insect architecture and human mechanism, nraus- 
posing and revolving figures, all illustrated with cuts and explanations : a globe 
with maps of the world and United Stales ; numeral frame ; a simple lever, 
with weights; a syphon and glass pump, showing the weight of the atmosphere 
in raising water ; an air bulb, showing the expansive power of heat, simply by 
the hand; a simple permanent magnet; also an electro-magnet, a microscope, 
a simple orrery, and First Drawing Book for children, are among the instru- 
ments fitted to make clear, distinct, correct and lasting first impressions upon 
young minds, before reading-lessons or the letters of the alphabet can be ren- 
dered intelligible to them. 

To teach Geography and History properly, the following tnaps are 

desirable: 

Map or plan of the school-room, 3rard, &c 
Map or plan of the District or Village. 
Map or plan of the Town, County, and State. 
Map of the United States. 
Map of North America. 
Map of Europe. 
Map of the World. 
Map of Palestine. 

Map of the countries mentioned in the Bible and in ancient history. 
Map of Europe during the middle ages. 

Fitch's Chirography, or plates and instruction in map-drawing. 
Series of Outline Maps, published by J. H. Mather & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
A selection from Borgaus & Johnston's Physical Atlas^ published in 
Edinburgh in 1847, viz. 

Rivers in America. 

Rivers in Europe and Asia. 

Mountain chains in North and South America* 

Mountain chains in Europe and Asia. 

Regions of Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

Geological Map of America. 

Geological Map of Europe. 

Distribution of Food-plants over the world. 

Distribution of Animals. 

Distribution of Man. 
Golton's Historical Chart 
WiUard's Map of Time. 
Mattison's Astronomical Maps. 
Page's Normcd Chart of Elementary Sounds^ 
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Fulton's Chiros^phic Charts. 
Green's Analysis of Sentences. 
Henry's Family and School Monitor. 
Wicknam's Drawing Tablets. 

Appabatus poe Grammar Schools. 

The School Committee of Boston, in 1847, adopted the following arti- 
cles as a set of Philosophical Apparatus for the Grammar schools, which 
was selected and classined by Mr. Wightman, whose lon^ experience in 
manufacturing apparatus for schools ot every grade, admirably qualified 
him for the work : 

Laws of Matter. Pneumatics, 

Apparatus for illustrating Inertia. Patent Lever Air Pump and Clampw 

Pair of Lead Hemispheres, for Co- Three Glass Bell Receivers, adapt- 

hesion. ed to the Apparatus. 
Paif of Glass Plates, for Capillary Condensing and Exhausting Syr- 
Attraction, inge. 

Copper Chamber, for Condensed 

r «-«- ^^ »4Ua.^^ Air Fountain. 

Law8 of Motum. Revolving Jet and Glass Barrel. 

Ivory Balls on Stand, for Collision. Fountain Glass, Cock, and Jet for 

Set of eight illustrations for Centre Vacuum. 

of Gravity. Brass Magdeburg Hemispheres, 

hiding Frame, for Composition of Improved Weight Lifler for upward 

Forces. pressure. 

Apparatus for illustrating Central Iron Weight of 56 lbs. and Strap 

Forces. Flexible Tube and Connectors 

for Weight Lifter. . 

njg , . Brass Plate and Sliding Rod. 

Mechanics. 3^,^ jjead and Jar. 

Complete set of Mechanicals, con- ToU Jar and Balloon, 

sisting of Pulleys; Wheel and Hand and B adder Glasses. 

Axle; Capstan; Screw; Inclined Wood Cvlinder and Plate. ^ 

Plane * Wedo'e. India Rubber Bag, for expansion of 

' ** ' air. 

„ J ... Guinea and Feather Apparatus. 

Hydrostatics. Qiagg Flask and Stop-Cock, f<^ 

Bent Glass Tube, for Fluid Level weighing air. 

Mounted Spirit Level 

Hydrometer and Jar, for Specific Electricity. 

s|r^ Weight,, for Specific V^'St^^^'' 

Hydrosta^c BeUows, and Paradox- g-trg gSrJer!"" '"~ 

Image Plates and Figure. 
Hydraulics. Insulated Stool. 

Lifting, or Common Water Pump, j^jg^fg piate for shocks 

Forcing Pump; illustrating the Fire ^iBsue Figure, Ball and Point. 

Mgine. Electrical Flyer and Tellurian. 

T^.ffin°.^"rfrjl,^' Jlustratmg Electrical Sportsman, Jar and Birda 
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Hydrogen Gas Generator. Astronomy, 

Chains, Balls of Pith, and Amal- improved School Orrery. 
8^°^* Tellurian, or, Season Machine. 

Optica. Arithmetic^ and Geometry, 

Glass Prism : and pair of Lenses. Set of 13 Geometrical Figures of 

Dissected Eye Ball, showing its ., ^^^Td, • u o u c r. ^ 
arrangement ^^ °» ^ ^^® ^'^^ Cubes, for Cube 

* Root,&c 

Magnetism. ' AuanHaries, 

Magnetic Needle on Stand. Tin Oiler. 

Fair of Magnetic Swans. Glass Funnel. 

Glass Vase for Magnetic Swans. Sulphuric Acid. 
Horseshoe Magnet Set of Iron Weights for Hydrostatic 

Paradox. 

Apparatus for High Schools. 

The articles of Apparatus for a High School, will depend on the extent 
to which such studies as Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c., are carried, 
and to the amount of money which can be expended. We have drawn 
up several such lists, and in doing so have been governed by the circum- 
stances mentioned. As the best guide to committees and teachers, we 
shall publish in another place, under the head of Priced Catalogues, dbc^ 
lists of such articles as can be purchased for sums of money varying from 
$50 to $1000. 



LIBRARY. 



Evert school should be furnished with a Library which 4should include, 

1. Books on schools and school-systems, for the use of school officers 
and parents ; and on the theory and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessional instruction of teachers. 

2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 

3. Books for circulation among the pupils. 

4. Books for circulation among the parents, and inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, or neighborhood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made for the Library. 

The following catalogue may assist those who are charged with the 
purchase of books : 



• 
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Rules for the Care and Preservation of School-Houses. 

The following provisions are included among the Regulations for the 
Government of Teachers and Pupils of Public Schools, adopted by School 
Committees in most of the towns of Rhode Island: 

For Tsachen : 
There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in the middle of every 
half day ; but the primary schools may have a recess of ten minutes every hoar: 
at the«iscretion of the teacher. 

It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made, in cold weather, in 
their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render them warm and 
comfortable by school time ; to take care that their rooms are properly swept 
and dusted; and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both m 
and around the school-house. 

As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health and comfort, 
teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these things. If the room 
has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and after 
school, to permit a free and healthful circulation of air; and the temperature 
should be regulated by a thermometer suspended, five or six feet from the floor, 
in such a position as to indicate as near as possible the average temperature, 
and shoula be kept about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The teachers snail take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and appa* 
ratus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked, or injured ana defaced in any manner whatever. And 
it shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 

I!\)r Pupils : 
Every pupil who shall, ocrAdenUiUy or otherwise^ injure any school property, 
whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof; or 
break anv window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or fur- 
niture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the school premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene picmres or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise inteTUiorudly deface any school flir- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, 
shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the ofience, and 
shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard ot 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher's permission. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house or upon the school preffif* 
ises„ are strictly prohibited. 

The scholars shall pass through the streets on their way to and from school 
in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean the mud and dirt from their 
feet on entering the school-room: and take their seats in a quiet and respectful 
manner, as soon as convenient after the first bell rings; and shall take proper 
care that their books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and in 
good order. 

It is expected that all the sc^olurs who enjoy the advantages of public schools, 
will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their persons, ana the neatness 
and decency of their clothes — mt only for the moral effect of the habit of neat- 
ness and order, but that the pupils ma)r be at all times prepared, both in con- 
duct and external appearance — to receive their friends and visitors in a respect- 
able manner ; and to render the school-room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
for teachers and scholars. 

In the " Regvlaiions of the PxMic Schools in the city of Providence^ 
it is made the duty " of the principal teacher in each school-house, for the 
compensation allowed by the Committee, to employ some suitable person 
to make the fires in the same when necessary, and to see that this import- 
ant work is properiy and economically done ;" also *^ for the compensation 
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allowed, to employ some suitable person to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seate, desks, and other furniture in the same, 
and to clean the same once a quarter, and to see that this work is neatly 
and properly done.'' 

The teachers must also " take care that the school-houses, the appara- 
tus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be 
not defaced, or otherwise injured by the scholars, and to give prompt 
notice to the Superintendant of any repairs and supplies that may be 
needed." 

« 

Practical Sdooestions respecting Ventilation, Fires, Sweep- 
ing AND DUSTINO. 

The following suggestions are taken from the Manual qfthe System of 
Discipline and Instruction for the Schools of the Pttblic Sch>ool Society of 
New York: , 

VENTILATION. 

Strict attention should be paid to all the means provided for temperature and 
ventilation. During the season of fires, the thermometer shoald be watched, — 
and the ventilating flues, windows, doors, and stoves, should be constantly at- 
tended to, — and every precaution taken, to give as pure an atmosphere to the 
school-room, as circumstances will allow. This is not only necessary, for a 
proper and free exercise of the physical powers, — ^but it will be found greatly to 
mfluence every mental exercise ; for, both will partake of either languor, or 
vigor, according as ventilation is neglected, or duly attended to. In warm 
weather, the upper sashes should be down during school hours, and allowed to 
remain open aoout four inches during the night,— except, that on occasion of a 
storm, the windows against which it beats, may be closed. In winter, except- 
ing when the weather is exceedingly cold and piercing, it may be of advantage 
to have two or more of the upper sashes down about an inch during the night; 
but these as well as the doors should be closed before kindling the fires. Two 
or more of the upper sashes should be drawn down at the end of the first half 
hour after opening school, — and again, for a short time at each successive half 
hour, — and whenever the thermometer rises to 70 degrees. At all seasons, the 
windows and doors should be. thrown wide open for a few minutes during each 
recess, while the scholars are in the yard. The teacher should be careful to 
require all the scholars to go out, except such as may reasonably be excused on 
account of infirmity or sickness ; and even these should be required to change 
theirplaces, and to exercise themselves by walking to and fro in the school-room. 
At all seasons, at the close of school, all Uie doors and windows should be 
opened for a few minutes, in order that a pure atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained during the noon-time recess, or at night. A thermometrical diary 
must be kept during the winter season, and the temperature of the room noted 
at the openmg, middle, and close, of each daily session. Further directions on 
this point are given in the instructions for making fires. The window-blinds 
and curtains are for the purpose of guarding against the sunshine, or observa- 
tion from without. They should, therefore, be so managed, as only to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun, and kept open or shut accordingly. When required 
as a screen from observation, they should extend no farther than necessary for 
that purpose. Attention to these rules will give an air of cheerfulness within, 
so congenial to the young. It is important that this fact be impressed on all — 
that air, and light, are grand essentials in a school-room : let the first be freely 
admitted, and the second never causelessly excluded. 

fires. 

The ashes should be taken from the stoves in the morning only, leaving a 
layer of ope inch in depth : then to proceed to build with the materials afler the 
following manner : Place one large stick on each side ; in the space between 
them, place the kindling wood ; and above it, the small wood, somewhat cross- 
wise } then, set fire to the kindling, and close the stove door. See that the 
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draught is cleared of ashes, or other obstructions; and that the dampers aie 
properlr adjusted; (these are generally so arranged es to open the draught 
when the handle is parallel with the pipe). If the materials have been laid ao- 
cording tc the foregoing directions, the combustion will be free. Should the 
temperature of the room be as low as 40^, fill the stove with wood. Under oii- 
dinary circumstances, in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to 
GO degrees, — ^at which point it should certainly be, at tne time of opening school ; 
when the stove may be supplied with one or two large sticks. At all tmies, be- 
fore supplying wood, draw forward the brands and coals with the fire-hook. If 
there should be too much fire, open the stove door, and if necessarv, turn the 
damper, — or, what may be better for economy, effectually close the draft at the 
stove door with ashes. By attention to all these directions,* the temperature 
may be maintained, the wood entirely consumed, and the thermometer stand at 
60 degrees, at the close of the school ; which is desirable in cold weather, so as. 
not to subject the pupils to too sudden a change of temperature on going into 
the open air. The evaporating pan should be kept deartj and filled with water- 
when in use. In damp rooms it is not needed, — nor in damp weather : — ^but it 
should be emptied, and wiped dry, before it is set aside. 

DUSTING AND SWEEPING. 

For a large room, or one department of aJPublic School building, six brooms 
will be found sufficient to be in use. When half worn, they will serve for 
sweeping the yard; and when well worn down in that service, will still be use- 
ful for scrubbing, with water or sand ; and, if properly used by the sweepers, 
will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, pull down the upper sashes, 
and raise the under ones. Let the sweepers oe arranged, one to each passage 
between the desks, — and, beginning at the windward side, sweep the dirt before- 
them, till it is carried forward to the opposite side of the room. The broom 
should rest square on the floor, and, witn the motion used in raking hay, should* 
be drawn towards the sweeper, without flirting it outwards, or upwards, which 
raises unnecessary dust, and wears the broom irregularly. The dirt, when 
taken up, should be carried into the middle of tke street. The dusting is to be 
done in the same regular manner, allowing a suitable interval ailer sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting should be done shortly before school time ; if at night, dust 
the next morning. In out-door sweeping, the same rule is to be followed — the 
sweepers going in ranks, and sweeping from the windward. Let the scrubbing 
be done by a similar method. When once acquainted with these methodical 
plans, the cleaners will do the work, not only more effectually, but with more 
satisfaction and ease to themselves — and being a part of domestic economy, it 
will be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do it well. 
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Regulations of Chaunct-Hall School, Boston. 

The following Regolations of one of the best condacted Private Schools 
ibr Boys in New England, will furnish useful hints to teachers in framing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good be-- 
Haviar of the pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, &c. 

REQUISITION. 

Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on tne scraper, and to wipe them on every mat they pass 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &c., on the hooks appropriated to them re- 
spectively, by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gnicefaUy and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 

To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any time 
ofnightordajr. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for stady, in a satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of the school in a quiet and orderly manner, im- 
mediately after dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so, 
and stating the duration of the absence ; also, notes for tardiness, and for occa- 
sions when pupils are wanted at home before the regular hour of dismissal. 

To studjT lessons at home, except when Inccmvenient to the family — ^in such 
eases to bring a certificate of the lact in writing. 

To present a jpen by the feather end ; a knife, by its handle ; a book, the right 
side upward to be read by the person receiving it. 

To bow on presenting or receiving any thing. 

To stand while speaking to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged. 

To deposite in desks all books (except writing books,) slates, pencils, roleis, 
te., before dismissal. 

To give notice through the school Post Office, of all books, slates, dec, 
missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, books, dec, found on the floor, and 
put them in their appropriate places. 

To replace lost keys, books, dec, belonging to the school, and make good all 
damage done by them. 

To write all requests on their slates, and wait until called. 

To close desks and fasten them before quitting school for the session. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across the hall or any recitation 
foom. 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 

To put all refuse paper, stumps of pens, &c., in the dust box. 

To be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest their own seats. 

To fill all vacant time with ciphering, as a general occupation ; and to give 
notice to the teacher, before dismissal, in case of omitting the exercise wholly 
on any day. 

To be particularly vigilant, when no teacher is in the hall. 

To promote as far as possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement of 
others. 

To foUow every class-mate while reading, and correct all errors discoverer 
in pronunciation, emphasis, or inflection. 

To point the fore jonger of the left hand, at each letter or figure of the slip of 
oopv, while writing, and the feather of the pen towards the right shoulder. 

To keep the writing book square in front. 

To rest the body on the left arm, while spelling, and keep the eye directed 
towards their own slates. 

To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, during the singing lessons, and 
to direct iheir attention to the instructor. 
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Transferrers to show reports finished as early in the week as 3 o'clock on 
Tnesday, P. M. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Boys are forbidden to buy or sell, borrow or lend, give, take, or exchange, 
any thing, except fruit or other eatables, without the teacher's permission. 

To read any book in school except such as contain the reading lesson of his 
class. 

To have in his possession at school any book without the teacher's knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever on the floor, or out at a window 
or door. 

To go out to play with his class when he has had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c., about the school-house. 

To scrawl on, blot, or mark sUps. 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or defile, any por- 
tion of the building or any thing connected with it. 

To take out an inkstand, meddle with the contents of another's desk, or ua* 
necessarily open or shut his own. 

To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without having finished his copy. 

To use a knife, except on the conditions prescnbed. 

To remove class lists from their depositories. 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

To study home lessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall at any time without leave. 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, from one room to another, or through the 
entries. 

To visit the office, furnace room, or any closet or teacher's room, except in 
class, without a written permit. 

To play at paw paw any where, or any game within the building. 

To play in the play-ground before school. 

To leave whittlings or other rubbish in the play-ground, on the side-walk; or 
around the building. 

To go out of the play-ground in school hours. 

To carry out his pen on his ear. 

To use any profane or indelicate language. 

To nick-name any person. ^ 

To press his knees, in sitting, against a form. 

To leave his seat for any pui7)ose, but to deceive class instruction. 

To go home, when deficient, without having answered to his name. 

To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, after having been out singly ; or going out singly, to linger 
below to play. 

To waste school hours by unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, idling, 
standing up, turning round, teazing, or otherwise calling on the attention of 
another boy. 

To throw stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about the neighborhood of the 
school. 

To bring bats, hockey sticks, bows and arrows, or other dangerous play-things 
to school. 

To visit a privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his associates or others. 

In fine, to do any thing that the law of love forbids — that law which requires 
us To do to others as we would think it right that they should do to us. 

These regulations are not stated according to their relative importance, but 
as they have been adopted or called to mind. They are intended to meet gen- 
eral circumstances, but may be waived in cases of necessity, by special permis- 
sion, obtained in the prescribed mode. 
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Deoicatort Exercises. 



The opening of a new school-house is an occasion which well deserve* 
a public and joyful commemoration. Out of it are to be the issues of life 
to the community in the midst of which it stands, and like the river seen 
In the vision of the prophet, which nourished all along its banks trees 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations, the weli-«pring of all its 
influences should be a spot consecrated by religion. In prayer, and in 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the Author of all being, — in song, and 
hynm and anthem, and in addresses, from those whose position in society 
will command the highest respect for any object in whose behalf they 
may speak, £uid in the presence of all classes of the community, of pupils, 
and teachers, of fathers and mothers, of the old and young, — the school- 
house should be set apart to the sacred purpose of the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral culture of the children who will be gathered within its 
walls. We rejoice to see that these occasions are thus improved, and that 
so many of our most distinguished teachers, scholars and statesmen take 
part in the exercises. We have before us a large number of addresses, at 
once eloquent and practical, which have been delivered at the opening of 
new school-houses, and we shall select a few, not for their superiority to the 
rest, but as specimens of the manner in which topics appropriate to the 
occasion are introduced, and as fitting testimony to the importamce of 
School Architecture. 

School Celebration at Salem, Mass. 

On the first of March, 1842, the occasion of occupying several new 
school-houses, was marked by a variety of interesting exercises, an ac- 
count of which will be found in the Common School Journal for that year. 
We copy the addresses of Mr. George B. Emerson, £uid of G. F. Thayer. 

Mr. Emerson said, — 
" I conffratulate you, my young friends, on this happy event This 

fleasant day is like a smile of Heaven upon this occasion ; and I believe 
leaven always smiles on events like this. Many of us whom* you see 
here have come from a distance, on the invitation of your excellent friend 
the Mayor, to show the interest which we feel in you, and in what has been 
done here for your improvement. We have taken great pleasure in look- 
ing over the buildings prepared for your use, the admirable arrangements 
and apparatus, so much superior to what is usually enjoyed by children 
in your position. We have been pleased to hear of the faithful teachers 
that are provided for you, and the excellent plan of your studies, and the 
excellent regulations. 

Your fathers and friends have spared no pains to furnish you with all 
the best means and opportunities for learning. They now look to you to 
do your part. All that they have done wiu be of no avail, unless you 
are excited to exert yourselves, — to prove yourselves worthy of these 
great advantages. 

I was gratified, in looking over the regulations, to see the course marked 
out for you, — to see the stress laid upon the great eubstantials of a good 
education, — to see the prominent place given to that most useful art, that 
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. most graceful accomplishment, reading. You cannot, my young friends, 
. realize the great and manifold advantages of gaining, now, in the begin- 
ning of your life, familiarly and perfectly, the single power of reading 
distinctly, naturally, intelligently, with taste and interest, — and of acquir- 
ing a love for reading. There is no situation in life, in which it will not 
prove to you a source of the purest pleasure and highest improvement 

For many years, and many times in a yeeu*, I have passed by the shop 
of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I have often seen busy iat his 
trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadiness 
have been successful, and he has gained a competency. But he still re- 
mains wisely devoted to his trade. During the day, you may see him at 
his work, or chatting with his neighbors. At nignt, he sits down in his 

Earlor, by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
e has the most extraordinaiy collection of friends tlmt any man in New 
England can boast of William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. Washington Irving comeo 
from New York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the 
adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
. the tale of the Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down with him, and 
points out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their cir- 
cumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jared 
Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
Washington, and makes his heart glow with the heroic deeds of that god- 
like man for the cause of his country. Or, if he is in the mood for poetry, 
his neighbor Washington AUston, the great painter, steps in and tefls 
him a story, — and nobody tells a siory so well,-^or repeats to him lines of 
poetry, firyant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he learnt 
among the green hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to 
speak of his two years bdhre the mast Or, if this mechanic is in a spec- 
ulative mood, Professor Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes 
that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; 
or Professor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is his 
acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
for Sir John Herschel from across the ocean, and he comes and sits down 
and discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast creation, — of all 
the worlds that are poured upon our sight by the glory of a starry night 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, 
and discourse with him as long as he wishes to listen. That eloquent 
blind old man of Scio, with beard descending to his mrdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him ; and, as he sang almost three thousand 
years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wan- 
derings of the sage Ulysses. The poet of the human heart comes fcom 
the banks of Avon, ana the poet of Paradise from his small garden-house 
in Westminster ; Burns from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott from his 
dwelling by the Tweed ; — and, any time these three years past, may 
have been seen by his fireside a man who ought to be a hero with school- 
boys, for no one ever so felt for them ; a man whom so many of your 
neighbors in Boston lately strove in vain to see, — Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of such friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
respected life, not less respected, and far more happy, than if an uneasy 
ambition had made him a- representative in Congress, or a governor of a 
State ; and the more respected and happy that he disdains not to labor 
daily in his honorable calling. 

My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear me know 
as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, the leaUier-dresser of Cambridgepor^ 
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iuid many have seen nis choice and beautiful library. But I suppose 
there is no one here who knows a neighbor of his, who had in his early 
years the same advantages, but who md not improve them ; — who never 
gained this love of readin&r and who now, in consequence, instead of liv- 
ing this happy and desirable life, wastes his evening in low company at 
taverns, or dozes them away by his own fire. Which of these lives will 
you choose to lead 1 They are both before you. 

Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a farmer, — a 
verjr happy life, if it be well spent On the southern side of a gently 
sloping hill in Natick, not far from the place where may be still standingr 
the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of that name, in a comfortable 
farm-house, lives a man whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with 
his farmer's frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling 
the hoe Qr the axe ; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands by his side 
in the same respectable employment. I go out to look with him at trees, 
and to talk about them ; for he is a lover of trees, and so am I ; and he is 
not unwilling, when I come, to leave his work for a stroll in the woods. 
He long affo learnt the language of plants, and they have told him their 
history and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of just the 
same character, but a goodly number of very entertaining and instructive 
ones ; and he finds time every day to enjoy their company. His winter 
evenings he spends with them, and in repeating experiments which the 
chemists and philosophers have made. He leads a happy life. Time 
never hangs heavy on his hands. For such a man we have on involun- 
tary respect 

On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few years ago, 
a farmer of a far different character. He had been what is called fortu- 
nate in business, and had a beautiful farm and garden in the country, and 
a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some four or five years 
ago, I stopped to see him. And I could not out congratulate him on hav- 
ing so delightful a place to spend his summers in. But he frankly con- 
fessed that he was heartily tired of it, and Uiat he longed to go back to 
Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of which he had 
many fine ones, — for it was an old place he had bought, — nor of the plants 
in his ^rden. He had no books, and no taste for them. His time hung 
like a Durden on him. He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It 
would have been a blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and dig in his garden for his gardener, 
or plough the field for his ploughman. He went from country to town 
and from town to country, and died, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet 
he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but lor a single 
misfortune ; he had not learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading is 
a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ;-- not less to the merchant 
and sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a love of 
reading which made of a merchant's apprentice, a man whom many of 
you have seen and all have heard of, the truly great and learned 
Bowditeh? 

Our friends the young ladies may not think this which I have said 
exactly suited to them. But to you, my young friends, even more than 
to your brothers, it is important now to acquire a talent for reading well, 
and a taste for reading. I say more important, for, looking forward to 
the future, you will need it more than they. They are more independent 
of this resource. Thev have their shops, and farms, and counting-houses 
to go to. They are daily on change. They go abroad on the ocean. 
The sphere of woman, her place of honor, is home, her own fireside, the 
. care9 of her own family. A well-educated woman is a sun in this sphere, 
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shedding around her the light of intelligence, the warmth of love and 
happiness. 

And by a well-educated woman I do not mean merely one who has ao* 
quired ancient and ibreign languages, or curious or striking accomplish- 
ments. I mean a woman who, naving lefl school with a firmly-fixed love 
of reading, has employed the golden leisure of her youth in reading the 
best English books, such as shall prej)are her for her duties. All the best 
books ever written are in English, either original or translated ; and in 
this richest and best literature of the world she may find enough to pre- 
pare her for all the duties and relations of life. The mere talent of read- 
mg well, simply, gracefully, — ^what a beautiful accomplishment it is in 
woman ! How many weary and otherwise heavy hours have I had 
charmed into pleasure by this talent in a female friend. But I speak of 
the higher acouisition, the natural and usual consequence of this, a taste 
for reading. This will give a woman a world of resources. 

It gives her the oracles of God. These will be ever near her ; — ^nearest 
to her hand when she wakes, and last from her hand when she retires to 
sleep. And what stores of wisdom, for this world and for a higher, will 
she gain from this volume ! This will enable her to form her own char- 
acter and the hearts of her children. Almost every distinguished man 
has confessed his obligations to his mother. To her is committed the 
whole formation of the character, — mind, heart, and bodv, at the most 
important period of life. How necessary, then, is it that she should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the laws of the body and the mind ! and how can 
she §et it but by reading ? If you gain only this, what an unspeakable 
blessing will your education be to you ! 

I need not, my young friends, speak of the other acquisitions vou may 
make, — of writing, which places friends in the remotest parts of the world 
side by side, — or of calculation, the very basis of justice and honesty. 

The acquisitions you may make will depend chiefly on yourselves. 
You will find your teachers ready to lead you on to higher studies when- 
ever you are prepared to go. 

These excellent establishments are emphatically yours. They are 
raised for your good ; and, as we your seniors pass away, — and in a few 
years we shall have passed, — these buildings will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now occupy. Consider them 
yours, then, to enjoy and profit by, but not yours to waste. Let it be 
your pride to preserve them uninjured, unmarred by the mischievous 
knives and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for this purpose. Consider 
an injury done to these buildings as an injury done to yourselves. 

There is another thing which will depend on you, of more importance 
than any I have spoken of I mean the tone of character which shall 

Erevail in these schools. Your teachers will be happy to treat you as 
igh-minded and generous children. Show that you can be so treated ; 
that you are such. 

Let me congratulate you upon the happy auspices of the name of him 
under whom, with the zealous co-operation of enlightened and patriotic 
associates, this momentous change in your school system has been 
effected, — a name which is borne oy the oldest and best school in New 
Hampshire, and by one of the oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
depend upon you, my friends, to make the schools of Salem, equally, or 
stiU more distmguished, among those of the State." 

Mr. Thayer said, — 

Children : I did not expect that I should have the privilege of address- 
big you, on this most joyful occasion ; for it was not till I met your re- 
spected Mayor, an hour ago, at the beautiful schod-house we hare josi 
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left, that I received an inyitationto do so. Yon wOl not, therefore, anti^ 

Eate a studied discourse, or any thincr particularly interesting. Devoted, 
owever, as m^ life is, and has long been, to the instruction and guidance 
of the young in no inconsiderable numbers, I shall, without further pre- 
face, imagine myself in the midst of my own school, and talk familiarly to 
you as I would, and do, to them. 

And allow me lo add my congratulations to those of your other friends, 
for the ample, beautiful, and convenient arrangements that have been 
made for you, in the school-houses of this city ; and especially in the new 
one we have just examined. I can assure you, it is superior in almost 
every respect to any public school-house in New England, if not in the 
United States. It. with others in the citv, has cost your fathers and 
friends a great deal of money, which they have cheerfully expended as a 
means of making you wise and good. But you have incurred a great 
debt to them, which you can never repay while you are children, but 
must endeavor to do it to your children, when you shall become men and 
women, and take the place of your parents in the world. But before that 
period, you can do something. Now, immediately on entering upon the 
enjoyment of the precious privileges extended to you, you can acknowl- 
edge the debt, evince the gratitude you feel, not bv words, but deeds; — 
by, (to use an expression well understood by all children,) ^ being good? 
I es, — by * being good and doing good ;' — ^by obedience to parents and 
teachers ; by kindness to brothers and sisters, and all your young friends 
and companions ; by fidelity in duty, at home and at school ; by 3ie prac- 
tice of honesty and truth at all times ; by refraining from the use of pro- 
fane and indecent language ; by keeping the mind and heart free from 
every thing impure. These are the means in your own hands. Fail not 
to use them ; and although they will in fact be merely an acknowledg- 
ment of your obligation for the boon you possess, your friends will con- 
sider themselves well repaid for all tliey have done for you. It is from 
such conduct that the teacher's, as well as the father's, richest rewau'd 
and highest satisfaction are derived. To see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, and improving m all that is 
«)od and useful, under our management, affords the greatest happiness, 
ughtens the heavy load of toil, relieves the aching head, and revives the 
fsQnting spirit 

There is, however, one great danger to which you, — to which all the 
young) — are especially exposed. I mean the influence of bad example. 
Example is omnipotent. Its force is irresistible to most minds. We are 
all swayed more or less, by others. Others are swayed by us. And this 
process is continually going on, even though we are entirely unconscious 
of it ourselves. Hence we see the importance of choosing good com- 

rions, and flying from the bad. Unless this is done, it will be in vain 
your friends to give you wise counsel, or for you to form good resolu- 
tions. ' Who can touch pitch and be clean V i ou will resemble thoss 
with whom you associate. You will catch their words, their mannere^ 
their habits. Are they pure, you will be pure. Are they depraved, they 
will corrupt you. Be it a rule with you, then, to avoid those who are aa- 
dicted to practices that you would be unwilling your most respected 
friends should know, and regulate your own conduct by the same 
stondard. > 

'1 would particularly caution you against beginninga. It is ihe first Hep 
that is the dangerous one ; since it is obvious that, if you were to ascend 
the highest mountain, it could only be done by a step at a time, and if the 
irst were not taken, the summit could never be reached. But, one sue* 
cessfully accomplished, the next follows as a matter of course. And 
equally and fatally sure is the downward track to crime and misery ! If 
we sufier ourselves to be drawn in that direction, what human power can 
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save us from destruction ? This danger too, is increased by the feeling 
of security we indulge, when we say, * It is only a little thing ; we shaU 
never commit any great fault ;' — not remembering that nothing stands 
still in life, in character, any more than in the material universe. We 
must be going forward or backward; up, towards improvement and 
glory, — or down, towards infamy and woe ! Every thin^ accumulates, 
according to its kind ; though it be^ns small, like the snowball you hold in 
your hand, it becomes, as you roll it on the ground before you. larger at 
every revolution, tillj at last, it is beyond your power to move it at all 

I will illustrate this by a sad case which has recently occurred in Bos- 
ton. But first, I wish to interest you in something of an agreeable nature, 
in connection with the faithful performance of duty. 

I have spoken of some things that you should do, to show your sense of 
the benefits which have been conferred upon you, and I should like to 
dwell on each one of them separately ; but I shall have time only to speak 
of one. It is, however, among the most important. I allude to speaking 
the truth, — the most substantial foundation of moral character. It has in- 
numerable advantages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing story: — 

Petrarch, an eminent Italian poet, who lived about five hundred years 
ago, secured the confidence and friendship of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he resided in his youth, by his candor and strict regard to truth. 

A violent quarrel had occurred in the family of this nobleman, which 
was earned so far, that resort was had to arms. The cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of the affair ; and, calling all his people before him, 
he required each one to bind himself by a solemn oath, on the Gospels, to 
declare the whole truth. None were exempt. Even the cardinal's 
brother submitted to it. Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to take 
the oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said, ' As for you, Petrarch^ 
your WORD is sufficievi P 

What more delightful reward could have been presented to the feelings 
of the noble youth than this, from his friend, his master, and one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church? Nothing but the peaceful whispers of 
his own conscience, or the approbation of his Maker, could have ffiven 
him more heart-felt satisfaction. Who among you would not be a 
Petrarch? and, in this respect, which of you could not? 

While, then, I would hold up for imitation this beautiful example, I 
would present a contrast as a warning to^you. 

There is now confined in the Boston jail a boy of fourteen years of age, 
who, for the previous six years, had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
vice and crime, until last October, when he was convicted, and sentenced 
lo two years' confinement within the cold damp cell of a gloomy prison, 
for aggravated thefl. In his own written account of his life, whicn I hava 
seen, he says that he began his wretched course by playing truant from 
school. His second step was lyingj to conceal it. Idle, and destitute of 
any fixed purpose, he fell in company with others, guilty like himself, of 
whom he learned to steal, and to use indecent and profane language. He 
sought the worst boys he could find. He became a gambler, a frequenter 
of the circus and the theatre, and enga^d in various other corrupt and 
sinful preu;tices. At length, becoming bold in his dishonesty, he robbed 
the post-ofiice of letters containing very considerable sums of money, and 
was soon detected and condemned. If you were to visit that abode of 
misery, you might often see the boy's broken-hearted mother, weepina 
and sobbing, and groaning, at the iron grating of his solitary cell, as u 
she would sink on the flinty floor, and die I ^. And all this,' (to use Hm 
boy's own words,) ' comes from playing truant !' 

Look, then, my young friends, on these two pictures. — both taken from 
liie. — and tell me which you like best; and which of the two charaoteia 
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you propose to imitate. Will you be young Petrarchs, or will you adopt 
the course of the unfortunate boy in Boston jail ? They are both before 
you. If you would be like the former, beg-m right. Kesist temptation 
to wrong-doing, with all your might Let no one entice you from the 
way which conscience points out 

Dedication of the Public High School in Cambridge, Mass. 

After appropriate introductory addresses by the School Committee 
and Mayor of Cambridge, Hon. Edward Everett, President of Harvard 
College, responded to an invitation to address the audience, as follows : — 

May it please your Honor : — 

Connected as I am with another place of education, of a kind which is 
commonly regarded as of a higher order, it is precisely in that connection, 
that I learn to feel and appreciate the importance of good schools. I am 
not so ignorant of the history of our fathers, as not to know, that the 
spirit, which founded and fostered Harvard College, is the spirit which 
has founded and upheld and will continue to support and cherish the 
schools of New England. I know well, sir, that Universities and Col- 
leges can neither flourish nor even stand alone. You might as well 
attempt to build your second and third stories in the air, wi&out a first 
floor or abasement, as to have collegiate institutions without good schools 
for preparatory education, and for the diffusion of general information 
throughout the community. If the day should ever come, which I do not 
fear in our beloved country, when this general education shall be neg- 
lected and these preparatory institutions allowed to perish ; — if the day 
should ever come (of which I have no apprehension) when the schools of 
New England shall go down, depend upon it, sir, the colleges will go 
with them. It will be with them, as it was with the granite warehouses, 
the day before yesterday in Federal street, in Boston ; if the piers at the 
foundation give way, the upper stories will come down in one undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I anticipate no such disaster, Mr. Mayor, though it must be admitted 
that we live in an age of revolutions, ofwhich every steamer 4)ring8 us 
some fresh and astonishing account But our revolutions are of a more 
auspicious character, and it occurred to me as 1 was coming down with 
your worthy associate (Mr. Whitney,) and your respected predecessor 
(Mr. Green,) to whom we have just listened with so much pleasure, that 
we were traversing a region, in which a more important revolution com- 
menced no very long time since, and is still in progress, — far more impor- 
tant for us and our children, — than any of those which have lately con- 
vulsed the continent of Europe. I do not now refer to the great politi- 
cal and historical events of which this neighborhood was the theatre ; of 
which the monuments are in sight from these windows, but to a revolu- 
tion quiet and silent in its origin and progress, unostentatious in outward 
manifestations, but imparting greater change and warranting brighter 
hopes for most of those who hear me, — ibr our young friends before us, — 
than any of the most startling events that stare upon us in capitals in the 
columns of the newspapers, after every arrival from Europe. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Stearns has beautifully sketched some of the most important 
features of this peaceful revolution. 

When I entered college, Mr. Mayor, (and I believe I shall not tell the 
audience quite how many years ago that is ; you C€m do it, sir, but I will 
tlumk you not to,) there were a few straggling houses, shops, and tavema 
ebng the Main street at Cambridgeport AU back of this street to the 
north, and I believe almost all south jf it to the river, — the entire district 
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In the centre of which we are now assembled, was in a state of nature; 
pretty equally divided between barren pasturage, salt-marsh, and what I 
must admit had no mean attraction for us freshmen, whortleberry swamp. 
Not one of the high roads had been cut, which now traverse the plam 
between Main street and the old road to Charlestown, East Cambridge 
did not exist even in the surveyor's imagination. There was not a church 
nor a public school east of Dr. Holmes' and Old Cambridge Common; 
and if any one had prophesied that within forty years a population like 
this would cover the soil, — with its streets and houses, and g^ardens, its 
numerous school-houses and churches, its conservatories breathing all the 
sweets of the tropics, its private libraries equal to the choicest in the land, 
and all the other appendages of a high civilization, he would have been 
set down as a visionary indeed. But this change, this revolution has 
taken place even within the Ufe time of the venerable lady (Mrs. Mer- 
riam) introduced to us in such a pleasing manner by Mr. Steams ; and 
we are assembled this morning to take a respectful notice of what may 
be called its crowning incident, the opening of a High School in that 

rrimitive whortleberry swamp. I beUeve I do not overnstate matters when 
say, that no more important event than this is Ukely to occur, in the 
course of the lives of many of those here assembled. As far as our in- 
terests are concerned, all the revolutions in Europe multiplied tenfold are 
notliing to it No, sir, not if the north were agam to pour forth its myri- 
ads on central and southern Euiope and break up the existing ffovern- 
ments and states into one general wreck, it would not be an article of in- 
telligence at all so important to us as the opening of a new school. No, 
my young friends, this is a day which may give an auspicious turn to y^our 
whole career in life ; may affect your best interests not merely for time 
but for eternity. 

There is certainly nothing in which the rapid progress of the country is 
more distinctly marked than its schools. It is not merely their multiplir 
cation in numbers, but their improvement as places of education. A 
school forty years ago was a very different affair from what it is now« 
The meanmg of the word is changed. A little reading, writing, and 
ciphering^ a very little granmiar ; amd for those destined for college, a 
little Latin and Greek, very indifferently taught, were all we got at a 
common town school in my day. The range was narrow ; the instru&- 
tion superficial. In our modem school system^ taking it as a whole com- 
posed of its several parts in due gradation, — viz. the primary, the district, 
and the High School, — the fortunate pupil not only enjoys a very 
thorough course of instraction in the elementary branches, but gets a 
good foundation in French, a good preparation for college, if he desires it: 
according to the present advanced standard of requirement ; a general 
acquaintance witn the applied mathematics, the elements of natural phir 
. losophy, some suitable mformation as to the form of government and 
poUtical system under which we live, and no inconsiderable practice in 
the noble arts of writing and speaking our mother tongue. 

It might seem, at first, tUat this is too wide a circle for a school. But 
the experience of our well conducted schools has abundantly shown that 
it is not too extensive. With faithful and competent teachers and wil- 
ling and hearty learners, all the branches I have named and others I have 
passed over can be attended to with advantage, between the ages of four 
and sixteen. 

Such being the case, our School Committees have done no more than 
their duty, in prescribing this extensive course and furnishing to master 
and pupils the means oi pursuing it. I cannot tell you. sir, how much I 
have been gratified at hastily looking into tiie alcove behind us. As I 
stepped into it this morninff, Mr. Smith, the intelligent master of the 
■chcNol, pointed out to me the beautiful electrical machine behind the door 
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witk the just remark that my venerable predecessor, President Dunttcr, 
would not have known what it was. No, sff. nor would the most eminent 
philosopher in the world before the time of Franklin. Lord Bacon would 
not have known what it was. nor Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Smith reminded 
me of the notion of Cotton Mather (one of the most learned men of his 
day,) that lightning proceeded from the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
by which he accounted for the fact that it was so apt to strike the spires 
of churches. Cotton Mather would have come nearer the truth, if he had 
called it a shining manifestation of the power and skill, by which the 
Great Author of me Universe works out some of the mighty miracles of 
creation and nature. And only think, sir, that these newly discovered 
pysteries of the material world, unknown to the profoundest sages of 
elder days, are so effectually brought do\vn to the reach of common 
schools in our day, that these young friends, before they are finally dis- 
missed from these walls, will be maSe acquainted with not a few of the 
wonderful properties of the subtle element, evolved and condensed by that 
machine, and which recent science has taught to be but different forms of 
one principle, whether it flame across the heavens in the midnight storm, 
or guide the mariner across the pathless ocean j— or leap from city to city 
across the continent as swifUy as the thought of which it is the vehicle ; 
and which I almost venture to predict, before some here present shall 
taste of death, will, by some still more sublime generalization, be identi- 
fied with the yet hidden principle which thrills through the nerves of ani- 
mated beings, and binds life to matter, by the ties orsensation. 

But while you do well, sir, in your High School to make provision for 
these advanced studies, t know that as lon^ as it remains under your in- 
struction, the plain elementary branches will not be undervalued. There 
is perhaps a tendency in that direction in some of our modern schools : I 
venture to hope it will not be encouraged here. I know it is not to be 
the province of this school to teach the elements ; but I am sure you will 
show that you entertain sound views of their importance. I hold, sir, 
that to reaa the English language well, that is with intelligence, feelin^i 
■pirit, and effect ;— to write with dispatch, a neat, handsome, legible hand, 
(for it is after all, a great object in writing to have others able to read 
what you write,) and to be master of the four rules of arithmetic, so as 
to disposeat once with accuracy of every question of figures which comes 
up in practical life : — I say I call this a good education ; and if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical English, with the help of very few 
hard words, I regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools ; 
you can do much with them, but you are helpless ^vithout them. They 
are the foundation ; and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainments^ a little natural philosophy, and a little mental philosophy, a 
little physiology and a little geology, and all the other ologies and osophteSf 
are but ostentatious rubbish. 

There is certainly no country in the world in which so much money is 
paid for schooling as in ours. This can be proved by figures. I believe 
there is no country where the common schools are so good. But they 
may be improved. It is not enough to erect commodious school-houses ; 
or compensate able teachers, and then leave them, masters and pupils, to 
themselves. A school is not a clock which you can wind up and then 
leave it to go of itself It is an organized living body : it has sensibili- 
ties ; it craves sympathy. You must not leave the School Committee to 
do all the work. Your teachers want the active countenance of the whole 
body of parents, of the whole intelligent community. I am sure you, Mr. 
Smith, would gladly put up with a Little injudicious interference in single 
cases, if you could nave the active sympathies of the whole body of 
parents to fall back upon in delicate and ditncult cases, and to support and 
cheer you under the burthen of your labors, from day to day. I think 
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this matter deserves more attention than it has received ; and if so small 
a number as thirty parents would agree together, to come to the school 
some one of them, each in his turn, hut once a month, or rather if but 25 
or 26 would do it, it would give your teacher the support and countenance 
of a parent's presence every day ; at a cost to each individual of ten or 
eleven days in the year. Would not the good to be effected be worth the 
sacrifice ? 

I have already spoken too lon^, Mr. Mayor, and will allude to but one 
other topic. In most things, as I have said, connected with education, we 
are incalculably in advance of other days:— in some, perhaps, we have 
fallen below their standard. I know, sir, old men are apt to make unfa- 
vorahle contrasts between the present time and the past ; and if I do not 
soon begin to place myself in that class, others will do it for me. But I 
really think that in some things, belonging, perhaps, it will be thought, to 
the minor morals, the present promising generation of youth might learn 
something of their grandfathers, if not their fathers. When I first went 
to a village school, sir, I remember it as yesterday ; — I seem still to hold 
by one hand for protection, (I was of the valiant age of three years) to 
an elder sister's apron ; — with the other I grasped my primer, a volume 
of about two and a half inches in length, which formed then the sum total 
of my library, and which had lost the blue paper cover from one corner, 
(my first misfortune in life ;) I say it was the practice then, as we were 
trudging along to school, to draw up by the road-side, if a traveller, a 
stranger, or a person in years, passed along, " and make our manners," as 
it was called. The little girls courtesied, the boys made a bow; it was not 
done with much grace, I suppose : but there was a civility and decency 
about it; which did the children good, and produced a pleasing impression 
on those who witnessed it. The age of village chivalry is past, never to 
return. These manners belong to a forgotten order of things. They are 
too precise and rigorous for this enlightened age. I sometimes fear the 

Sendulum has swung too far in the opposite extreme. Last winter I was 
riving into town in a carriage closed behind, but open in front. There 
was in company with me, the Rev. President Woods, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, and that distinguished philanthropist and excellent citizen, 
Mr. Amos Lawrence. Well, sir, we happened to pass a school-house, 
just as the boys (to use the common* expression) were "let out.^' I sup^ 
pose the little men had just been taught within doors something about tho 
laws, which regulate the course of projectiles, and determine the curves 
in which they move. Intent on a practical demonstration, and tempted 
by the convenient material, I must say they put in motion a quantity Oi 
spherical bodies, in the shape of snow balls, which brought the doctrine 
quite home to us wayfarers, and made it wonderful that we got off with 
no serious inconvenience, which was happily the case. . This I thought 
was an instance of free and easy manners, verging to the opposite ex- 
treme of the old fashioned courtesy, which I have just descrioed. I am 
quite sure that the boys of this school would be the last to indulge an ex- 
periment attended with so much risk to the heads of innocent third 
persons. 

Nothing remains, sir, but to add my best wishes for teachers and pu- 
pils ; — You are both commencing under the happiest auspices. When I 
consider that there is not one of you, my young friends, who does not en- 
joy gratuitously the opportunity of obtaining a better school education, 
than we could have bought, Mr. Mayor, when we were boys, with the 
wealth of the Indies, I cannot but think that each one of you, boys and 
girls, will be ready to say with grateful hearts, the lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
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